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HE Secretary of the Interior announced recently that a 

chemical engineer in the Bureau of Mines had made two im- 
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dyestuffs and high explosives. Both will be free. 


To many people this was the first glimpse of our govern- 


ment as discoverer _and inventor. Congress has occupied the 
center of the stage. The Supreme Court has handed down some 
But what of the third branch of 


important social decisions. 
government ? 


Graham Romeyn Taylor is gathering material for a series of 
brief, informal articles on social invention, exploration and every- 
day service by the various executive departments, which will be 
published in early issues of The Survey. 
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The GIST of IT— 


ED by a group of the younger members, 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction made radical changes in its 
organization at Baltimore last week. Page 
169. 


«<F)OPEY BENNY,” famed gang leader? 
on New York city’s East Side, got 
arrested a while ago and his friends re- 
fused to bail him out. He has been “squeal- f 
ing’ to the police authorities. As a result © 
the Grand Jury has indicted some twenty-~ 
three leaders and agents of labor unions, 
accused by “Dopey Benny” of hiring or ~ 
being “in cahoots” with thugs. Eleven gang | 
leaders have been indicted also. 4 


q 
a 
WHITH the European war threatening to © 

spread to countries yet uninvolved, — 
immigration from these countries to the 
United States showed a sudden increase | 
early in May.* Page 170... i 


| 


HE American proposals were the most ~ 
radical submitted to the Women’s Peace © 
Congress at the Hague. One of the final | 
decisions of the congress was to have a- 
committee sitting throughout the peace ne- 
gotiations that will follow the present war. | 
Page 172. 


A CONFERENCE of prominent Amer- 

icans met at Cleveland this month to 
urge a world court patterned somewhat 
after the United States Supreme Court 
Page 173. 


BUT before both the Hague and Cleveland 

meetings an international peace confer- 
ence had met at Berne, Switzerland. » Page 
172. 


ISSOURI comes to the front in the 
fight against tuberculosis. Page 169. 
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"THE most monumental study of criminals 

yet made is now before the critics. 
Does it disprove the Lombrosian theory of 
external stigmata? Page 179. 
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BIRTH control before a state conference — 
of charities and correction. Page 180. : 


T WO states pass brand new compulsory 
education laws, leaving only four with- 
out such measures. Page 171. 


A CAREFUL census of the unemployed 

last winter in fifteen cities is about to 
be published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The count for New 
York is out, showing that the guesses were 
not too large. Page 170. 


THE Social Insurance Committee of the 

National Civic Federation takes pointed 
exception to some criticisms of its report 
on British sickness and unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions, published in — 
Tue Survey. Page 177. Miss Halsey, au- 
thor of the criticisms, replies and I. M. 
Rubinow interprets the major features of 
the controversy for the lay reader. Page 
183. 


S OME common fears of the minimum wage 
analyzed by John A. Ryan. Page 184. 
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EMOCRATIZING THE NATION- 
D AL CONFERENCE 


Last WEEK at its forty-second 
annual meeting in Baltimore, the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection completely changed its organiza- 
tion by eliminating its ex-presidents as 
members of the executive committee and 
transferring control to a committee of 
fifteen elected members. It provided 
for election of officers by written ballot, 
with opportunity to make independent 
nominations on petition, in place of the 
present vive voce vote on the presenta- 
tion of the nominating committee’s re- 
port. And it charged the new president 
with the appointment of a committee to 
consider changing the name of the con- 
ference, to report next year. 

Indianapolis was chosen as the con- 

ference city and an Indianapolis man, 
the Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, was elected 
president. W. T. Cross was re-elected 
secretary. 
_ Such a complete and radical change 
in the control of the conference was not 
expected even by its advocates. The 
matter had been well threshed out a 
year ago at Memphis and placed in the 
hands of a special committee of which 
Roger N. Baldwin, of St. Louis; was 
chairman. This committee had recom- 
mended that the number of ex-presi- 
dents on the executive committee be re- 
duced from the total roll of all those liv- 
ing—now numbering 22—to 3. 

Before the special committee’s report 
was read, the executive committee itself 
offered a resolution reducing its ex- 
presidential members to 7, with 15 elect- 
ed members. To this Julia C. Lathrop, 
of Washington, offered an amendment 
making the executive committee consist 
_of fifteen elected members plus the presi- 
dent and the first vice-president, and 
giving the former presidents the title 
_ of president emeritus. After lively dis- 

-cussion, her amendment carried by an 
overwhelming vote. It puts in the hands 
of the conference members at large not 
only the complete control of the organi- 
zation but the lively obligation of finding 
its funds. 

This change in the whole practice of 
42 years was brought about by a group 
of the younger members who were out- 
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spoken not only in their desire for a 
more democratic organization but as to 
their willingness to bear the burdens of 
work which democracy involves and to 
see to it that the conference traditions 
are carried forward unimpaired. 


” HEALTH 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MARK 


these facts; 
Fresh Air, Sunlight 
Wholesome Food, Honest Doctors 
and Pluck 


are enemies of tuberculosis 


+ The Anti-Tuberculosis League + 
of Kenton County 


T B BOOKMARKS 


AVING the fascination of a 
game and giving some tubercu- 
losis prevention truths in A B C lJan- 
guage, these bookmarks are used by 
the public library at Covington, Ky. 
There are eight designs in the set, 
printed in red and black. One book- 
mark is inserted in each book, the 
scheme being to have the children be- 
come interested in getting the com- 
plete set. The idea originated with 
William S. Groon, executive secre- 
tary of the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
of Kenton county. The National As- 
sociation for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, New York, will 
supply these cards in quantities at 
cost. 
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MISSOURI 


WITH BUT ONE dissenting vote, 
the late Missouri Legislature passed a 
program of anti-tuberculosis legislation 
that takes Missouri from a place near 
the rear and puts her in the very front 
rank of states in the fight against this 
disease. 

The only previous action by the state 
for the control of tuberculosis was pro- 
vision for a state hospital for consump- 
tives at Mt. Vernon, and an enabling 
act to permit adjoining counties to es- 
tablish joint tuberculosis hospital dis- 
tricts. The latter was knocked out by 
the Supreme Court. 

The new legislation consists of five 
bills, two of which apply to the state as 
a whole and three to the extensive lead 
and zinc mines in south and southwest 
Missouri, where the death-rate from 
tuberculosis is higher than at almost 
any other point in the United States. 
The annual death-rate at Webb City, in 
the heart of this mining district, is 46 
per 10,000, twice as high as the normal 
tuberculosis death-rate of any city in the 
Union of over 10,000 population. 

One of the two bills of general ap- 
plication provides for state-aided coun- 
ty tuberculosis hospitals. The other 
permits city councils and county courts 
to employ visiting nurses for tuberculo- 
sis cases, authorizing them to disinfect 
rooms or houses that have been in- 
habited by tuberculous patients. 

Of the three bills applying to the 
lead and zinc mine district, one provides 
for the suppression of dust in the mines, 
another for individual drinking-cups 
and sanitary devices, and the third for 
adequate bathing facilities and dressing 
rooms for the miners. These reach the 
predisposing local cause of tuberculosis. 
namely mine dust, and aim to prevent 
the transmission of the disease. 

The governor vetoed the appropria- 
tion for one of the three new villas au- 
thorized by the legislature to be con- 
structed at the state hospital at Mt. 
Vernon. He vetoed also an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to conduct a state-wide 
campaign of education. 

The success of this legislation is due 
to a long campaign by the Missouri As- 
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sociation for the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis, carried on by its secre- 
tary, Dr. Walter McNabb Miller. 


UROPEAN IMMIGRATION ON 
K THE INCREASE 
Is EuRropEAN immigration into 
this country beginning to set toward 
normal? During the week ending May 
11 more aliens arrived at the port of 
New York than during any other week 
since the war began. The number was 
5,362. During the week ending April 11 
only 3,642 arrived; during that ending 
December 11, 3,829. Though the trend 
may be upward, it is far from the “be- 
fore-the-war” height. Over thirty-one 
thousand immigrants arrived during the 
week ending April 11, 1914. 

The accompanying table shows that 
the majority of those arriving during the 
week ending May 11 came from neutral 
nations. Several of the countries send- 
ing the most are the very ones likely to 
become involved in the war. A large 
proportion of the arrivals are women 
and children joining their husbands and 
fathers here. Many of the women are 
believed to be bringing their children 
to escape war conditions abroad. 

As usual, Italians predominate. 
Greeks stand second in the list. It is 
found that less than 20 per cent of 
Greek men bring their women and chil- 
dren here. Over 600 are from Scandi- 
navia. A few come from Great Britain. 
From the Bulgarian states there are oc- 
casional Albanese, Bulgarians and 
Slovenian immigrants, with a few Aus- 
trians and Hungarians. Belgian women 
and children arrive every few days on 
English and Dutch ships. 


Several parties of French soldiers 
have arrived. A few of these have 
been discharged from the army on ac- 
count of injury. One group which 
swung into view recently in the familiar 
blue uniform, said they had gone out 
with a company of 500 at the first call 
for recruits from Canada.’ They had not 
seen active service, however, but had 
been returned from the training camp to 
take care of things at home, to keep up 
the fishing industry at St. Pierre, on 
which the existence of their island de- 
pends. 

No lack of bravery and willingness to 
face danger was apparent in their ex- 
pression; but there was visible the pa- 
tient submission of the peasant to au- 


The 


thority. He was told to go and he 
went. He was told to return and here 
he is. For him, the path to glory leads 


to a fishing boat, and he will say as he 
shrugs a shoulder, “C’est tout de méme.” 

Interesting enough, this same week 
saw the arrival of the first Iceland ves- 
sel to come direct to American shores 
since Leif the Lueky sailed in his dragon 
ship to the coast of New England, near- 
ly five hundred years before the day of 
Columbus. This was the Gullfoss, 


ALIEN ARRIVALS AT NEW YORK FOR WEEK 
ENDING MAY II, 1915 


RUBEN ER bal ots oc cee 86 Engiand ....... 207 
ERUMPATYP aos aces 16 Bodretand © oan.» 345 
Belgium 59 Bescotiand .%.., 42). 27 
SUIeAriA.« o4)..5 ets 13 WU RIOR fig siaiaiaete aie 4 
Denmark Wah... 885 MC hina tees asec 6 
France yee TIES AeA aa 1 
Germany 107 BiRersiae eters 1 
Greéeceniee.ancsas 1220 BAS y terete tess Ss 
PEGI Y rei. -s statets Moe 1524 Australia . 4 
NOLWRY Gila ee 144 Mexico ... 1 
Netherlands .... 153 ‘yet | ae i eeiore toca 1 
Portugali <3... 73 WawA Gh i chne ests 17 
Roumania ...... 6 BAIbaniaconce... - 4 
Russia 251 New Zealand Z 
SOFVIA Go oh-1 i578 68 Ecuador 5 
RTT ie se fetecs Recis Kier Se oh ee Coa cinic 1 
Sweden. saree O16 HIB rr oa ae eet 1 
Switzerland .... 33 
Workey e545... 109 5362 
which brought 19 cabin passengers, 
mostly Scandinavians. 

A further step in Commissioner 


Howe’s constructive policy of extend- 
ing the immigration service beyond EI- 
lis Island itself has just been announced. 
An inquiry office will be opened at South 
Ferry to which immigrants may bring 
their questions as to the best way of 
reaching their destination in the city or 
outside of it, as to naturalization, or for 
any needed means of protection and as- 
sistance. 


FIFTEEN CITIES 


TRUSTWORTHY unemployment sta- 
tistics do not exist in the United States. 
Unique importance attaches, therefore, 
to a study of unemployment in New 
York city the past winter, just publish- 
ed by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Creer OF UNEMPLOYED IN 


Other studies for Boston, Wilkes- 
barre, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 


Paul and vicinity, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Superior, Milwaukee, Chicago, Toledo 
and Cleveland are promised in a few 
weeks. These may prove to be the first 
of a continuing series of reliable unem- 
ployment studies in this country. 

The New York study was made in 
the first half of February, 1915. It in- 
cluded a complete census of 104 city 
blocks located in various sections of the 
city and selected to be representative of 
the various nationalities and classes of 
workers. This was supplemented by a 
further census of the families living in 
3,703 individual tenement houses and 
residences covering a still wider range of 
distribution. Altogether, schedules were 
secured for over 54,000 families, con- 
taining 95,443 wage-earners. 

The number of unemployed found in 
these families was 15,417, or 16.2 per 
cent. A calculation based on the census 
of 1910 places the total number of wage- 
earners in the city today at 2,455,000. 
The total number of unemployed in the 
whole city, according to the bureau’s 
study, was therefore about 398,000. All 
who had any employment whatever, 
regular or irregular, full time or part 
time, were tabulated as employed. 

This unemployment was not an acci- 
dent of the day on which the agent call- 


ed. The study showed that of all mal 
and female workers combined, 11.1 per 


days, 39.3 per cent over 90 days, 55.8 


per cent over 60 days, 76.4 per cent over 


30 days, 88.4 per cent over 13 days, and 
92.8 per cent at least one week. 

Some occupations 
than others. 


were hit harder @|j| 


The tabulation showed the highest per- — 
centages of unemployment among marble ~ 


and stone cutters, in the building trades, 7) 
It showed ||| 


and among common laborers. 


that 47.3 per cent of all marble and | 


stone cutters were out of work. 


as follows: Bricklayers and _ stone- 


masons, 32.5 per cent; carpenters, 25.9 © 
painters and paper hangers, — 
43.9 per cent; plasterers, 37.1 per cent; ~ 


per cent; 


Un-> 
employment in the building trades was 


plumbers, gas and steam fitters, 23.1 per — 


cent, or an average of 32.1 per cent of 


all workers in these several building © 
It showed the percentages of — 


trades. 
unemployment in other occupations as 
follows: Bakers, 16.3 per cent; long- 
shoremen and stevedores, 16.2 per cent; 


machinists, 13.1 per cent; stenographers — 
and common — 
laborers, combined without regard to in- — 


and typists, 7 per cent; 


dustry, 34.2 per cent. 


A month before this study was made 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany had taken a census of the unem- 
ployed among its industrial policyhold- 
ers in New York city. Its agents 
visited 155,960 families. Eighteen per 
cent of all wage-earners were found to 
be out of work. This meant 442,000 un- 
employed for the whole city, 44,000 more 
than the bureau’s count. The bureau’s 
investigation was made later in the 
season and conditions may have changed. 
The two estimates are declared by the 
bureau to be in substantial agreement, 
however. 


It is the method followed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
that is to be used in the fourteen other 
cities enumerated at the outset. 


“In England and Germany,” declares 
the bulletin of the bureau, “accurate in- 
formation concerning the number of un- 
employed persons by industries and oc- 
cupations has long been collected. 

In order to reduce unemployment to 
the irreducible minimum it must be 
known how many persons are ordinarily 
idle from month to month and from sea- 
son to season throughout the year and 
the particular industries and occupations 
in which this idleness occurs. 

In the main, unemployment has been 
looked upon as entirely or almost entire- 
ly due to crises, depressions and the in- 
herent laziness of the working people. 
The remedies proposed and put in op- 
eration when a depression is upon us 
are utterly inadequate. We come to 
each new crisis totally unprepared to 
deal with the inevitable fact of unem- 
ployment. 

“The American people must be awak- 
ened to the gréat extent and evil influ- 
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child labor. 


ences of irregularity and uncertainty of 
employment. This is not a condition of 
recent growth. It has prevailed for a 
long period of years, but unfortunately 
we have no dependable statistics bearing 
on this condition. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the various state depart- 
ments of labor and the state and mu- 
nicipal employment agencies will be able 
to remedy this defect in the future, so 
that we shall be able to judge more ac- 
curately whether irregularity and casual- 
ness of employment are on the increase 
as many think.” 


TO EDUCATION 


FoR SEVERAL years the reports 
of the United States commissioner of 
education have recorded the fact that 
six states in the Union have no com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. They 
cannot do so again. Texas and South 
Carolina, at their legislative sessions 
just ended, joined those states that be- 
. lieve a little compulsion with one’s edu- 
cation is not a bad thing. Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi re- 
main without laws of a compelling char- 
acter. 

The Texas measure sets a high stan- 
dard for a beginning. It requires all 
children between 8 and 14 to attend 


A DDING A LITTLE COMPULSION 


‘CHILDREN 


ANTED 


school. Taking effect September 1, 
1916, it demands that. children attend 
60 days the: first year, 80 days the sec- 
ond, and 100 days thereafter in each 
school year. It provides for attendance 
officers, fixes penalties for the violation 
of the law by either parents or chil- 
dren, and provides for the establish- 
ment of parental schools by counties de- 
siring them. } 

The South Carolina statute, like those 
of a few other southern states, is op- 
tional. Any school district or number 
of adjoining districts may adopt com- 
pulsory education upon the expressed 
will of a majority of the qualified elec- 
tors of the territory affected. When 
any district has adopted compulsory edu- 
cation, all children between 8 and 14 
are required to attend school continu- 
ously for the entire term either at pub- 
lic ‘or private schools. Children be- 
tween 14 and 16 who are not usefully 
employed, or who are illiterate, are also 
required to attend. 

Michigan strengthened her existing 
requirements. At present children be- 
tween 14 and 16 need not attend school 
if legally employed. The new law de- 
clares that no one under 15 may be em- 
ployed during school hours, and in cer- 
tain specified occupations at no time. 
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The compulsory education law and the child labor law are the “gold dust twins” of caild welfare. Texas and South Caro- 
lina have passed brand new compulsory education laws and Michigan and. Pennsylvania have increased their restrictions on 
Other legislatures have these matters under advisement. 


TRAGEDY 


WitH A RECORD of causing the 
death of three men and making two 
others permanently blind, Nicholas 
Karolis was ordered deported, sailing 
for Europe on a steamer of the Greek 
line, on April 12. 

Deportation followed Karolis’ plea of 
guilty before the New York Supreme 
Court to the charge of manslaughter in 
the first degree. While employed as a 
garage helper in New York, Karolis 
supplemented his income by making a 
cordial, “anisette.” Some of this cordial 
was served at an East Side party last 
June. A few days later, three men 
were dead and two blind. All five were 
Armenian rug weavers. Investigation 
showed that in the beverage obtained 
from a Greek grocer whom Karolis sup- 
plied, wood alcohol had been used in- 
stead of grain alcohol. 

This is the first time that an indict- 
ment on so serious a charge as man- 
slaughter in the first degree has been 
found as the result of the sale of wood 
alcohol. Prosecution was brought about 
by the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. The case adds an- 
other tragedy to the year’s record which 
already included two instances of death 
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from wood alcohol used at wedding fes- 
tivities, and the fourteen deaths from 
“Col. Spirits,’ the misleading label un- 
der which whiskey was sold a few 
months ago in Vermont. [See THE 
Survey, February 27, page 591.] 


\ VIEWS OF AMERICAN 
DELEGATES 

LABELLED by a large part of the 
European press as “peace busy-bodies” 
and “dabblers,” but apparently justify- 
ing in the end the statement of Jane 
Addams that their meeting had demon- 
strated the solidarity of women in the 
midst of a world cataclysm, over 300 del- 
egates from sixteen countries sat in the 
International Women’s Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, April 28 to May 1. 

Tue Survey will publish later a full 
interpretation of their deliberations. At 
present only gleams of what they did 
can be gathered. From these it is evi- 
dent that the American women took a 
leading part. It is opportune, therefore, 
to examine the sentiments with which 
the American delegates entered the con- 
ference. 

These sentiments were put into parlia- 
mentary form during the trip across the 
Atlantic. One resolution, put forward 
by Jane Addams, sought to prevent con- 
flicting national ideals of an economic, 
social or political character from be- 
coming cause for war. It pointed out 
that for the adjustment of such issues, 
as distinct from violations of treaty 
rights and international law, there ex- 
ists no adequate international agency. 
Such an agency, it urged, should be or- 
ganized at the earliest practical moment. 
Under certain conditions of reorganiza- 
tion The Third Hague Conference, it 
said, could perform this service. 

More in the nature of “practical poli- 
tics” was the proposal of Julia Grace 
Wales that in case the belligerent coun- 
tries do not call a truce, the neutral 
countries shall immediately be asked 
to create a conference of neutral nations 
that will offer continuous mediation to 
the warring powers without waiting for 
armistice or for the specific permission 
of those powers. This it would do, by 
inviting suggestions for settlement from 
each of the belligerents and in any case 
submitting to them reasonable proposals 
as a basis for peace. This plan has been 
submitted to President Wilson by the 
Wisconsin legislature. 

Another resolution, written by So- 
phonisba P. Breckinridge, urged the 
earliest possible acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that investment by capitalists in 
the resources of another country shall 
be made at the risk of the investors, 
without claim to official protection by 
their own government. 

Grace Abbott moved a_ resolution 
recommending the abolition of all pref- 
erential tariffs and another recommend- 
ing international co-operation to the end 
that all nations may discharge together 
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their common responsibility for the pro- 
tection of health, morals and other in- 
ternational interests. 

Much is heard nowadays about 
“patriotism” and “honor.” One resolu- 
tion adopted by the American delegates 
read: “Realizing that the outbreak of 
wars is greatly favored by the idealiza- 
tion of the military and the undervalua- 
tion of the civil aspects of life and by 
the system of ideals which find in brute 
force an honorable method of deciding 
disputes, this International Congress of 
Women urges the necessity of clarify- 
ing and moralizing the conceptions of 
patriotism, heroism and honor.” , 

Other resolutions favored the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbi- 
tration or conciliation, the nationaliza- 
tion of the manufacture of armaments, 
the neutralization of certain waterways, 
and the abolition of secret diplomacy. 


LEAMS FROM THE CONGRESS 
AT THE HAGUE 


OF THE FULL deliberations of 
the congress itself we have yet no ac- 
count, nor has the actual wording of 
the resolutions finally adopted reached 
this country. We know that no French 
or Russian women were present (having 
been refused passports, it is said, by 
their governments), and that only a 
handful of the 180 English women de- 
siring to attend succeeded. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were well repre- 
sented. Belgium had five delegates. 
German women were ever ready to sec- 
ond resolutions offered by English 
women, and vice versa. 

The proposals of the American dele- 
gates were the most radical offered to 
the congress. We know that the confer- 
ence adopted the one urging that pri- 
vate investments in the resources of an- 
other country be made at the investor’s 
risk, as well as Miss Wales’s plan for 
mediation without armistice. 

Perhaps the most dramatic moment in 
the conference came when Frau Schwim- 
mer begged that “we women supplant 
physical courage with moral courage— 
the moral courage to ask immediate end 
to this slaughter.” At the speaker’s re- 
quest the audience of 1,500 people arose 
and stood silent for several minutes in 
respect for the fallen victims of war and 
for the bereaved mothers. 

But when Frau Schwimmer moved a 
resolution urging “the governments of 
belligerent countries to make an end 
to the bloodshed for the purpose of ar- 
ranging terms of peace,” the five Bel- 
gian delegates were on their feet to pro- 
test that peace could never come with 
Belgium occupied. They declared that 
they were there, first for justice, then 
for peace. 

A resolution affirming that there 
should be no transference of territory 
without the consent of the men and 
women residing therein, was passed with 
enthusiasm. Other resolutions adopted 


urged that moral, social’ and economi 
pressure be brought to bear upon nations 
failing to refer their disagreements to 
arbitration; that all secret treaties be 
void; that there be nationalization of 
armaments as a step to international diss 
armament; that women have a responsi- 
bility in connection with wars, but that 
their influence against wars can be ef- 
fective only with equal political rights. 
Perhaps the act most eloquently at- 
testing the comradeship of the congress, 
as well as the one most likely to bear im-_ 


mediate fruit, was the decision at the 


close to send committees of women from 
neutral and belligerent countries to the 
capitals of Europe and to the United. 
States to lay before them an appeal 
based upon the resolutions adopted by 
the congress. 

It is reported that a delegation headed 


by Jane Addams is now visiting London, — 


Berlin, Vienna, Berne, Paris and other 
cities, and that one headed by Rosika 
Schwimmer is going to the Scandin- 
avian countries. The messages carried 
by these committees are reaching the 
people in general as well as govern- 
mental officials. 


By vote of the congress an interna- 


tional committee is to sit throughout the 
peace negotiations that will follow the 
war. Its purpose will be to bring the 
pressure of public opiriton to bear in se- 
curing a settlement that will, if possible, 
prevent the recurrence of war. 

A permanent International Woman’s 
Peace Committee was created. 


FOR PEACE 


‘ N UNNOTICED CONFERENCE ~ 


7 : 

ALMOST UNHEARD in the peace 
discussion of the hour, but notable as 
one of the first international peace con- 
ferences since the war began, was the 
conference of Socialist and labor women 
held at Berne, Switzerland, the last 
week in March. Unannounced before- 
hand because of the risks involved in 
attending, the sessions nevertheless at- 
tracted delegates from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Poland, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Italy. 

No complete report of the proceedings 
is available; the following summary is 
taken from The Herald, an English So- 
cialist weekly : 


“A general resolution was adopted, 
which referred to the capitalist and im- 
perialist origins of the war, and its ter- 
rible effects, especially for the workers 
of the different nations involved. It 
called for a speedy ending of the war by 
a peace which will expiate the wrong 
done to Belgium, impose no humiliating 
conditions on any nation, and will recog- 
nize the right of all nationalities, large 
and small, to independence and self-goy- 
ernment. It called upon the Socialist 
and labor women of all countries to lead 
the way in demonstrations for peace, and 
thus help to rebuild the workers’ inter- 
national. 

“Two additions to the first draft were 
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yade on the proposal of the British dele- 
ration. The first of these dealt with 
he menace of the armament interests 
and their huge international organiza- 
ion. 
wrices charged for food and fuel and the 
«xtortions of contractors, and declared 
hat the workers are being plundered 
hoth in the enhanced prices that they 
have to pay for their own living and 
through taxation in order to pay the 
profits that are made by the contractors. 
“After the general business, the con- 
ference passed a resolution of sympathy 
with the International Congress of 
Women which is to be held at The 
Hague at the end of this month, declar- 
ing that great as may be the differences 
of principle which separate Socialist 
from non-Socialist points of view, the 
organized Socialist and labor women of 
the different countries welcome any 
movement which makes for peace.” 


ORLD COURT, THE FUTURE 
W BATTLEFIELD 
THE ESTABLISHMENT of a 
world court, as soon as this war ends, 
as “the battlefield of the future,’ was 
the object of a notable conference at 
Cleveland the middle of May, called by 
a committee of one hundred prominent 
Americans. Among those who took a 
leading part were ex-President Tait, 
John Hays Hammond, Henry Lane Wil- 
son, John Wesley Hill, Prof. Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, Albert Shaw, John Mitchell, 
Ballington Booth, Charles F. Thwing, 
Frances E. Clark and the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch. 

As outlined by Dr. Lynch, the world 
court contemplated by the conference 
will be modelled somewhat after the 
United States Supreme Court and will 
sit permanently at The Hague. ‘All na- 
tions will be asked to become signatory 
to it and those doing so will select judges 
—perhaps fifteen. 

The Committee of One Hundred was 
continued as a permanent organization. 
It will start immediately to try to se- 
cure action by the United States govern- 
ment. The future plans of the confer- 
ence were outlined as follows by Pro- 
fessor Jenks: 

The winning over of public opinion 
in this country and abroad through the 
press and through the holding of con- 
ventions and conferences. 

The formation of a committee to se- 
cure action pledging this country to the 
plan for a world court of justice. 

The outlining of a formal plan for a 
world’s court by a commission selected 
from the Committee of One Hundred of 
the congress.  ~ 

The world court contemplated by this 
meeting will make arbitration obligatory. 
“Assurances have come from all sides,” 
John Hays Hammond is reported as 
saying, “including representative men 
from the nations now at war, that sup- 
port of the plan for a world court is 
sure to ensue, once the carnage in 
Europe has ended. These assurances 
are authoritative.” 


The second dealt with the high 
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ANCE IN CALIFORNIA—By IRA B. CROSS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


WoRKMEN’S compensation in Cali- 
fornia dates from September 1, 1911, 
the time at which the Roseberry act be- 
came effective. That law, closely pat- 
terned after that of Wisconsin, modified 
the common law defences of the em- 
ployer and also introduced the prin- 
ciple of voluntary compensation. Posi- 
tive election by the employer was nec- 
essary in order.to have the compensa- 
tion portion of the law apply to his 
employes. 

That very few as availed 
themselves of the privilege, is evidenced 
by the fact that during the first year 
and a half, only 507 accepted its pro- 
visions. The reason assigned for this 
hesitancy was the greatly increased cost 
of insurance, the rate for compensation 
insurance being exactly three times that 
charged for liability insurance. 

With the experience gained from the 
administration of the Roseberry act, the 
Industrial Accident Board drafted and 
secured the enactment of a compulsory 
compensation law which became effective 
January 1, 1914. That act does not 
apply to employes engaged in domestic 
service, agriculture or casual employ- 
ment not in the usual course of the em- 
ployer’s business. 

To leave the employers of the state to 
the tender mercies of private insurance 
companies, would have meant levying 
a heavy tribute through the exaction 
of extortionate insurance rates. To pro- 
tect them, the act of 1914 established 
a “state compensation insurance fund,” 
which was authorized to write compen- 
sation insurance at cost for any and all 
employers, both public and private. 
administration of the fund was placed 
in the hands of the Industrial Accident 
Commission, which was also charged 
with the enforcement of the compen- 
sation and safety provisions of the act. 
The fund was to compete with all other 
insurance carriers, both private and 
mutual. 

The sum of $100,000 was appropriated 
by the legislature as an emergency 
fund for the purpose of guarding against 
any possible catastrophe loss. The com- 
mission was also given $68,000 to de- 
fray initial expenses in case the fund 
were unable to write sufficient business 
to pay its way. As superintendent of 
the fund, C. W. Fellows, a thorough- 
ly capable and experienced insurance 
manager, was selected from a large 
group of applicants, and in December, 
1913, actively began the preliminary 
work of organization. All employes 
were chosen without regard to politics 
or religion, and a conscientious effort 
was made to secure only the most ef- 
ficient assistants. A branch office was 
established in Los Angeles to care satis- 
factorily for the needs of the employers 
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in the southern part of the stute. 

The fund opened its books on Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, and tor months thereafter 
its employes found themselves unable 
to keep up with the rush of business 
which came without the solicitation of 
agents. No agents were necessary. 
Many employers, remembering their ex- 
periences with private companies and 
also appreciating the advantages of state 
insurance, hastened to apply for insur- 
ance in the fund. Branch offices were 
later established at San Diego, Oakland, , 
and Fresno, and several agents were ap- 
pointed in different parts of the state, 
but in all cases, agents received only a 5 
per cent commission on the business se- 
cured by them. 


The act authorizes city and county 
clerks to serve without pay as agents 
of the fund, and instructions were sent 
to them in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law. With the idea of mak- 
ing compensation insurance available to 
even the smallest and least important 
employer, the commission secured the 
permission of the postmaster-general to 
employ third-and fourth-class postmas- 
ters as agents of the fund on the basis 
of a 5 per cent commission. Neither 
class of officials has been of any as- 
sistance to the fund in extending its ser- 
vice or in securing business. 


The three ideals behind the establish- 
ment of the fund were to secure better 
medical service, or prompt payments of 
compensation benefits, and lower rates 
forthe employer. To make the first pos- 
sible, a carefully selected corps of medi- 
cal assistants was appointed throughout 
the state. These were to act as official 
representatives of the fund, and every 
employer insuring with the fund is noti- 
fied where he can find such represen- 
tatives in his community. The fund, 
however, does not insist that these medi- 
cal assistants be used by the injured 
worker, as had been true of other in- 
surance carriers. The worker is per- 
mitted to employ his own doctor, provid- 
ed the latter makes certain reports to 
the fund, and provided also that the 
doctor in question is a first-class prac- 
titioner. Payments for medical services 
are made in accordance with a scale of 
charges prepared by the fund in con- 
junction with a group of well-known 
physicians. 

Although bitterly opposed at first by 
the medical profession, and by private 
insurance carriers, the plan adopted by 
the fund worked excellently from the 
very first and has since been heartily 
approved by the various county and 
state medical societies. Its success has » 
also caused its adoption by other insur- 
ance carriers. 

The second ideal, that of prompt pay- 
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ments to the injured, has been realized 
from the first. Even competitors ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the fund 
in that regard, as is clearly evidenced 
by their attempts to approximate the 
service rendered by it. 

In connection with the third ideal, 
that of lower rates to the employer, 
the fund found itself somewhat handi- 
capped by not having available any defi- 
nite experience for California risks upon 
which to base the computation of rates. 
It was deemed advisable, therefore, to 
have the fund become a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau of New York, and to adopt the 
scale of rates used by all other bureau 
companies in the state. 

The fund made one exception, how- 
ever, and that was in the matter of its 
minimum premiums. These, on a large 
number of risks, were placed at about 
half the rate charged by the bureau com- 
panies, the lowest minimum premium of 
the fund being $5. The merit-rating 
schedule of the bureau was also adopted, 
making it possible to give certain em- 
ployers reduced rates provided they in- 
stalled various safety devices. 

Inasmuch as the fund is legally em- 
powered to write compensation insurance 
only at cost, provision is made in its 
policy for the return of any excess 
to its policy-holders. The fund thus 
becomes in reality a mutual company 
conducted by the state for the benefit 
of the employers insuring with it. 

The business of the fund is conducted 
altogether upon practically a cash basis. 
Premiums have to be paid before the 
expiration of ten days or the policy is 
canceled. The fund, as a consequence 
of this requirement, has no costs of col- 


lection and thus saves many thousands 
of dollars for its policy-holders. In 
many other ways, it has been success- 
ful in eliminating much waste and cost. 
In spite of a most strenuous com- 
petition of twenty-five corporate com- 
panies and several inter-insurance car- 
riers, the business written by the fund 
exceeded all expectations. During its 
first year it collected $547,159.41 pre- 
miums (less return premiums) and reg- 
istered 6,196 applications for compensa- 
tion insurance. During that year 3,590 
accidents were reported, and upon these 
the fund paid $46,272.09 for medical 
attention, and $47,675.84 for compensa- 
tion benefits. It is estimated that these 
claims will entail an added expenditure 
of $54,711.70 for medical attention and 
$149,661.36 for compensation benefits, 
an estimated expenditure in connection 
with its accident claims, of $298,320.99, 
Its total organization and operating ex- 
penses have been $60,692.29, or 11 per 
cent of the premiums written. The 
funds appropriated for its use by the 
legislature have not been touched. 
The mere establishment of the fund 
caused compensation rates for the year 
1914 to be reduced about 25 per cent. 
Its experience during the past twelve 
months has demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that the rates fixed for California 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau have been too high. The 
fund is now paying a dividend or rebate 
of 15 per cent to its policy-holders of 
the past year. This dividend would be 
more than twice that amount were it 
not for the existence of a state law 
which requires that 72 per cent of the 


reserve by the insurance carrier. The) 
success of the fund has caused the bu- 
reau to make another reduction of 
per cent in the compensation rates for 
California for 1915. 

To secure 1915 business, one of the 
stock companies has announced a flat_ 
reduction of 30 per cent in rates. Others 
are carrying risks for a month or more | 
free of charge; still others are juggling” 
rates and applying the merit-rating” 
schedule in a most questionable manner. — 
Several companies have already with-— 
drawn from the field. The fund, how-~ 
ever, even with a greatly increased of-~ 
fice force, has been unable to keep up ~ 
with the business which has come to it= 
with the opening of the new year. ; 

State monopoly of compensation in- 
surance is feared by many of the stock” 
companies, but if this should eventually 
result, it would be only because the 
state has proved itself the most efficient 
agency to carry the compensation risks 
of the employers in California. The 
Industrial Accident Commission has _ 
gone on record as being opposed to a 
state monopoly except as made pos- — 
sible through the quality of service ren- — 
dered. ; 

It goes without saying that the envi- — 
able record made thus far by the fund © 
and its administrators can and will con- 
tinue only so long as its business is | 
conducted upon the same high level of | 
efficiency observed up to the present — 
time, without regard to political or other 
influences. The task of conducting a 
state insurance company is even more 
difficult than that of managing a private 
company; and even greater care must 
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always be exercised in the selection of 
its officials. 


earned premiums less losses and loss 
expenses paid, must be set aside as a 


WAR 


Morris RosENFELD 


WO eagles on a mountain peak 
Wrestle desperately and shriek; 
And their bloody feathers from on high— | 
Through space and emptiness they fly. 
The moon and the stars and the night 
They shudder and they watch the fight. 


‘‘You feathery wretches, tell me, do: 
Is there above no place for you— 

That your red blood in vain must drop 
To earth from yonder mountain-top? 
Does envy drive you, or does hate, 
Each other to annihilate?’ 


‘‘Neither envy nor hate,’’ one said, 

‘‘But I am very much afraid ~ 
He might yet soar higher than I 

And be the master of the sky. 

T want a limit to his flight, 

That is the reason of the fight.’’ 


INDUSTRY 


FR rracr LIGHT ON PULLMAN AND PENNSYLVANIA 


PRACTICE—By GRAHAM R. TAYLOR 


Rogpert T. LincoLn’s testimony 
concerning what the Pullman Company 
has done for its porters and its stock- 
holders; the Pennsylvania Railroad—its 
relations with employes, attitude toward 
“good” and “bad” unions, and alleged 
domination of “company towns”; and 
the actions of the state constabulary of 
Pennsylvania in labor troubles occupied 
the attention of the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations during the first 
week of its public hearings in Washing- 
ton, May 4-8. 

The son of the President who signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation  dis- 
cussed the work of Negroes as Pullman 
car porters and expressed the belief that 
“the one large element which has done 
more to uplift them is the service in 
the Pullman Company,” outside of “what 
you might call the learned professions 
they get into, such as the clerical pro- 
fession, teaching and to some extent the 
legal profession.” 

Mr. Lincoln felt that the morals of 
the porters were in no wise affected by 
the fact that they had to accept gratui- 
ties from strangers to supplement their 
wage of $27.50 a month. When ‘asked 
what chance there was for a car porter 
to be promoted he could think of noth- 
ing except a few opportunities to be- 
come porters in the offices of district 
superintendents. And pressed for his 
opinion as to whether the work should 
not be classed as a “blind alley job,” 
he quickly said “Yes”. He frankly ac- 
knowledged, however, that the method 
of porters’ pay “annoyed” him consider- 
ably and said that this as well as a 
much needed raise in wages for Pull- 
man car conductors would probably soon 
be considered by the Board of Directors. 

Estimating that it would cost the Pull- 
man Company more than $2,000,000 a 
year to raise the wages of its porters 
from the present figure to $60 a month. 
Commissioner Garretson inquired if the 
stockholders were not the real tip- 
takers. Mr. Lincoln admitted that “as 
a mathematical proposition,” it seemed 
to be so. 

What the Pullman Company has done 
for its stockholders was also well ex- 
pressed as a mathematical proposition. 
According to Mr. Lincoln’s testimony as 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the company, the stockholders have not 


_ only received 8 per cent on the stock, 
- regularly, but also the famous “melons” 


of stock distribution. The stock out- 
standing in 1898 was $36,000,000 at par. 
Stockholders were given $18,000,000 
worth of additional stock in 1898, $26,- 
000,000 in 1906, and $20,000,000 in 1910. 
On all this stock, as well, 8 per cent divi- 
dends have regularly been paid; also on 
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the $20,000,000 of stock issued in 1899 
for the purchase of the Wagner prop- 
erties and assets. 

Industrial unrest and measures for re- 
ducing it seemed not to have received 
much attention from Mr. Lincoln, ac- 
cording to his testimony. The fixing of 
wages and conditions of employment by 
boards of directors without the em- 
ployes having anything to say—this he 
had never heard given as a cause of in- 
dustrial unrest. And he hastened to add 
“T’ve never studied these matters.” -In 
connection with the Pullman Company 
he had never heard of such a thing as 
“spotters” and discharge of men who 
tried to organize the employes. He 
would have no objection to such a man 
“if he did it in a decent way.” 

Commissioner Weinstock brought to 
Mr, Lincoln’s attention the various state 
laws for workmen’s compensation, say- 
ing that some of them had helped to 
minimize industrial unrest because they 
were an advantage to employers, em- 
ployes and the public. Although Mr. 
Lincoln said he was not familiar with 
such laws, Mr. Weinstock asked his 
judgment about a federal workmen’s 
compensation law applying to workers 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

“That is a subject,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
“T have not considered. I should start 
out feeling in a very friendly way to- 
ward it, but I do not know what are the 
arguments for or against it. I have 
never studied or considered it.” 

The attack on the @ennsylvania Rail- 
road was made by H. B. Perham, presi- 
dent of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, W. H. Pierce, leader of a strike 
of shopmen, and other labor representa- 
tives. Mr. Perham contended that the 


company denies the right of organization 
to all employes except those directly en- 
gaged in transportation; discharges men 
for joining unions; fosters sham labor 
organizations; pays low wages; refuses 
to mediate or arbitrate difficulties with 
telegraphers; compels employes to con- 
tribute to and support a Voluntary Re- 
lief Association organized “to intimi- 
date and defraud employes”; maintains 
a “bulldozing” police force and “Russian- 
ized secret service,’ and wrongfully 
seeks to dominate the affairs of the com- 
munities in which its employes live. 

In support of these charges Mr. Per- 
ham declared that although the railroad 
enters into agreement with the four 
railroad brotherhoods—conductors, loco- 
motive engineers, firemen and engine- 
men, and trainmen—it has refused to 
deal in any way with the Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers or with its shopmen. 
He said that many men including mem- 
bers of the telegraphers’ committee had 
been discharged for belonging to the or- 
ganization, other reasons being given for 
the action, although foremen admitted 
that union membership was the real 
cause, and that the company refused to 
mediate under the Erdman act. At the 
same time, he contended, it fostered a 
“sham” organization—the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, Despatchers, Agents 
and Signalmen. 

The Voluntary Relief Association has 
been used, according to Mr. Perham, to 
make men afraid to leave the company’s 
employ, since by so doing they relin- 
quished all claim to benefits, although 
they may have paid into the fund for 
years. And he declared that under the 
rules of the organization acceptance of 
relief from the fund meant the waiving 
of all fight to bring suits for damages. 

The charges of oppression by the 
company’s police were made not only by 
Mr. Perham but also by W. H. Pierce, 
an organizer for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
who found such unrest among the shop- 
men at Altoona that in 1913 he helped 
organize a new union—the Brotherhood 
of Federated Railway Employes. He 
said that everywhere he went he was 
followed by “spies” and “bulls,’ as he 
termed the company’s police officers. 
He testified concerning their brutality 
and instanced an unwarranted assault 
upon a labor organizer named Gallagher 
in Altoona by a constable who was also 
an employe of the railroad company. 
This man never was brought to justice. 

It was almost impossible to get halls 
in which to hold union meetings, the 
railroad company having leased them or 
made the owners fearful that their busi- 
ness would be injured if they let the 
organizers use them. And when meet- 
ings were held, railroad detectives sta- 
tioned themselves at the door to see who 
attended. These men were then dis- 
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criminated against in employment. 

Samuel Hoyer, who served as mayor 
of Altoona during the strike of 1911 also 
testified concerning the activities of the 
railroad police and the company domi- 
nation of the town. He declared that 
a representative of the company came 
to him in the interest of the assailant 
of Gallagher, saying that the judge and 
district attorney had been “fixed” and 
that he, the mayor, was the only stumbl- 
ing block to the return of the fugitive. 
This conversation was later absolutely 
denied by the railroad representative. 
The mayor said that he had always got- 
ten along harmoniously with the rail- 
road officials except in the case of the 
strike. The latter was peaceable and he 
was entirely able to preserve order with 
his regular police force, and he resented 
the insistence of the railroad superin- 
tendent, S. W. Creighton, that labor or- 
ganizers be arrested and _ strikers’ 
parades be stopped. Such high-handed 
methods, he felt, would lead to violence. 
He also was of the opinion that the 
superintendent, in the interest of peace, 
should take men back after the expira- 
tion of the time he had designated for 
their return if they wanted to have their 
old jobs. 

Evidence concerning discharge for 
union activity was given by Jacob Born, 
now postmaster at Wilmerding, who 
was formerly a machinist in the employ 
of the railroad. He said he was a mem- 
ber of a grievance committee to ask that 
married men and those long in the serv- 
ice be given preference for work and to 
protest against favoritism of clerks in 
assigning work. He had been a mem- 
her of the union only two weeks, he 
said, when he was discharged. To make 
clear that. this was not because of poor 
work he said that on a previous occasion 
when he quit the foreman asked him to 
return. 

As to company domination of com- 
munity affairs, additional testimony was 
given by Herbert Grim, city editor of 
the Harrisburg Patriot at a time when 
a strike threatened. He said that the 
company officials called together repre- 
sentatives of all the newspapers in the 
city, with several members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the impression he re- 
ceived from the talk of the officials being 
that the Chamber of Commerce was used 
as a club to force the newspapers into 
line under threat of losing advertising. 

Several Pennsylvania Railroad offi- 
cials appeared to refute the various 
charges which had been made and ex- 
plain the relations of the company to its 
employes. W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president in charge of operation, said 
that service to the public—the running 
of trains—is paramount and. determines 
the company’s attitude toward labor or- 
ganization. The four brotherhoods can 
control their men and keep their obli- 
gations to the company and the public and 
are therefore not antagonized. But any 
organization which stands for the closed 
shop or might go out on sympathetic 
strike must be opposed. On this ground 
he said the company refused to deal with 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers— 
and he intimated broadly that a similar 
attitude is taken toward any unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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There was vigorous denial both by 
the company and the president of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, De- 
spatchers, Agents and Signalmen that 
the latter organization was in any way 
fostered by the company. It comes 
within the classification of “good” 
unions, and therefore the company has 
dealings with it. The president of the 
body testified that it broke away from 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers in 
1907 because of a split in policy. He 
said that he knew of no one in either 
organization having been discharged be- 
cause of union membership. 

Mr. Atterbury declared that the com- 
made no discrimination against 
any man because of his membership in 
any union, and said that the members of 
the telegraphers’ committee were dis- 
charged for cause—one case of' sleep- 
ing on duty and three of insubordina- 
tion in failure to report for duty prompt- 
ly after the expiration. of leave of ab- 
sence. 

Mediation and conciliation were fay- 
ored by Mr. Atterbury. He said that 
the Erdman and Newlands acts in this 
direction were great steps forward, but 
he suggested that it would be an im- 
provement to have a larger proportion 
of impartial members on arbitration 
boards than one-third. 

Although he declared that relations 
between employers and employes are 
much better now than ever before, he 
testified that each side has its “spy sys- 
tem.” On the company’s side this in- 
volves getting information through loyal 
workers in all ranks of employment as 
well as through the organized police 
system. Such securing of information 
and the close following of labor or- 
ganizers by company police he justified 
on the ground that “we must be pre- 
pared for anything the other fellow is 
getting ready for.” 

He pointed out, however, as did also 
the company’s superintendent of police, 
that most of the work of the police does 
not concern labor matters so much as 
ordinary care of property, handling the 
problem of trespassers, etc. He felt it 
would be much better if the state did all 
the policing necessary, but said that the 
state’s failure in this regard necessitated 
the maintenance of a company. force. 

E. B. Hunt, superintendent of the 
company’s relief department, testified 
that 92 per cent of the employes are 
members of the Voluntary Relief Asso- 
ciation and admitted that if an employe 
leaves the company his equity in relief 
funds ceases, no matter how many years 
he has been contributing. On January 
1, 1915, he said, the rule was abolished, 
under which acceptance of relief con- 
stituted a release for the company from 
any further liability. Final power as to 
any. changes in the rules of the relief 
association rests, he testified, entirely 
with the Board of Directors of the rail- 
road. 

The company side of the Altoona situ- 
ation was covered by S. W. Creighton, 
general superintendent of the railroad 
east of that city. He expressed regret 
that, although his relations with Mayor 
Hoyer had been harmonious, he felt 
compelled to disagree with him during 
the strike in 1911 when A. F. of L. or- 
ganizers tried to unionize the shops at 


Altoona. He declared that additional 
police were necessary to protect the 
seven miles exposed “front” é 
shops, and that he secured 50 deputies 
through the sheriff when the mayor re 
fused to increase the city’s protection. 
In urging the mayor to arrest organizers 
and stop parades, he said he was trying 
to avoid a situation such as that in 1877 
in Pittsburgh, where “a small incident 
started a whirlwind.” 


Mr, Creighton said that he felt he was” 


acting properly in seeking any influence 
to prevent trouble and that this was his 
motive in taking into counsel the busi- 
ness men, clergymen, and newspapers 
of the community—for which he was 


accused of trying to dominate commun- 


ity affairs. Asked by Commissioner 
Garretson if he had invited to these 
conferences representatives of wage- 
earners not involved in the strike, he 


said that he hadn’t thought of that but. 


that “the extension of the conferences 
to include them would have been a good 
thing if I had thought of it.’ He de- 
clared his great interest in the welfare 
of workers and mentioned in this con- 


nection his activity as chairman of the © 


state organization of the Y. M. C. A. 
Such welfare work is in no degree 


prompted, he said by a desire to offset — 


efforts to organize workingmen. 
A new and narrow definition of a 
sympathetic strike was given by Mr. 


Creighton when expressing his dread of — 


that weapon and the closed shop. The 


1911 strike of the shopmen in Altoona — 


was in connection with the strike of the 
shopmen on the Western Pennsylvania 
division of the railroad. The men in 
both places were engaged in the same 
sort of work for the same employer, yet 
he classed the Altoona strike as being 
“sympathetic”. 

This 
whether he would consider it to be a 
sympathetic strike if the machinists in 
Philadelphia shops, who had no com- 
plaint against the company, refused to 
repair locomotives brought to Philadel- 
phia from the company’s Pittsburgh 
shops where machinists were on strike 
against a reduction of wages. Mr. 
Creighton responded in the affirmative. 
But it was apparent that this impressed 
all the labor men present at the hear- 
ing as so narrow as to place practically 
every labor organization in the class of 
“bad” unions. 

Some of the railroad organizations 
agree not to call sympathetic strikes, 
but such a strike as that suggested in 
the question is not considered by them 
as “sympathetic.” To forfeit the right 
to call it would mean that they would 
be shorn of powers they feel to be es- 
sential. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was charg- 
ed by W. H. Pierce with corrupting 
labor leaders. He testified that a union 
official had been paid $300 by the rail- 
road for using his influence to dissuade 
the members of his organization from 
striking. This elicited a most illuminat- 
ing statement from S. C. Long; general 
manager of the railroad company. The 
statement told how, when the shopmen 
struck in Pittsburgh in 1911, 

“the company was fearful lest some of 
the members of the transportation 
brotherhoods might join the strikers. 


led one commissioner to ask, 
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Accordingly, the general chairman of 
each of the four brotherhoods, A. I. 
Kaufman, general chairman, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; William Park, general 
chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; J. B. Hendricks, general 
chairman, Order of Railway Conductors 
and E. V. Kapp, general chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
were requested by the general manager 
to go to Pittsburgh and see that the 
members of their Brotherhoods lived up 
to agreements with the company and 
remain at work, with the distinct under- 
standing that the men should not be 
asked to do any work other than that 
which they always had performed in the 
positions they held. 

“These men did this, and their efforts 
were successful in preventing any of the 
members of their organizations from 
leaving the service of the railroad com- 
pany. After the strike was over as each 
of these general chairmen had occasion 
to come to the office of Mr. Johnson, 
who was chairman of the Labor Board, 


To tHE Epiror: The sympathetic in- 
terest displayed by THE SuRvEy in our 
labors as a committee, encourages us 
to ask permission of its editor to sub- 
mit to his readers this statement rela- 
tive to our recent report to the Social 
Insurance Department of The National 
Civic Federation on the preliminary 
foreign inquiry into that subject. 

This department has outlined work 
to extend over a period of three years, 
covering both foreign and domestic 
fields. From time to time, other pre- 
liminary reports will doubtless be made 
to it by committees, after which the de- 
partment will report to The National 
Civic Federation. 

Comment on the first preliminary re- 
port during the four months which have 
elapsed since its publication has in gen- 
eral been in agreement with the opinion, 
given in THe Survey of March 27 
(page 696), that “it is impossible to 
deny the truth of the essential facts or 
of some conclusions of the committee.” 

Our rejoinder to the criticism in that 
number of your, paper upon certain 
passages in our report is as follows: 

1. Responsibility as to interpretation 
of the words “incapable of work” placed 
on the New Statesman instead of being 
shouldered by ourselves. 

The special report on the operations 
of the sickness insurance act of Great 
Britain printed as a supplement to the 
Fabian Society’s weekly periodical, the 
New Statesman of March 14, 1914, is 
recognized among all interested as a 
document of first importance in connec- 
tion with the subject. If printed in 
book form, that report would make a 
goodly sized volume. It attracted gen- 
eral attention in Great Britain, months 
being spent in its preparation by a com- 
mittee, with the prominent Fabian So- 
cialist, Sidney Webb, at its head. Noth- 
ing is ventured in saying that access to 
the report is to be had wherever social 
insurance is studied seriously. We have 
referred to it frequently in the report 
as our authority for various proposi- 
tions. This method of citing reference 


in the performance of their duties as 
general chairman, he thanked them for 
the very efficient service they had ren- 
dered the company and the organiza- 
tions, and told them the company de- 
sired to show some appreciation of their 
work, and accordingly they were each 
given $300 which they were told could 
be used toward defraying their ex- 
penses, or any other purpose they might 
choose.” 

The statement declared that nothing 
was asked of the men in return and 
that what was done was in keeping with 
the custom of the company in reward- 
ing employes for “meritorious services”’ 
performed “under most trying condi- 
tions.” 

An additional letter stated that in the 
case of William Park of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, $200 in- 
stead of $300 had been paid; but that 
William Park had returned the money 
saying that his organization had paid 
his expenses. The letter further stated 
that after the 1911 strike 511 employes 
received special payments and 259 
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works was followed throughout our re- 
port for the aid of readers desirous of 
pursuing inquiry on special points to a 
source of more particular information 
than our space and time afforded. 

2. A similar criticism. 

After describing, as it seemed to us, 
sufficiently for the purposes of the gen- 
eral reader, the conditions of competi- 
tion between certain classes of approved 
societies and presenting our tentative 
conclusions, we gave to the inquirer di- 
rections (page 27) for finding in the 
New Statesman a fuli statement of the 
case against those conclusions. We re- 
spectfully submit that this is not “dodg- 
ing” the issue. 


3. Serious omission of any reference 
to a “unique feature” of the act. 

We are accused of omitting all refer- 
ence to the very broad powers given to 
the insurance commissioners in Sections 


Mgt 


others were given letters of commenda- 


_tion. 


The Pennsylvania state police, or 
“constabulary” as they have generally 
been termed, were considered during one 
day’s hearing. “American Cossacks”, 
they were called by James H. Maurer, 
of the state federation of labor, who 
vigorously criticised them as subservient 
to employers whenever they are called 
upon to do strike duty. He went into 
detail concerning their conduct in a 
number of instances. Their handling of 
the strike at the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany plant in 1910 was particularly de- 
nounced by David Williams, a former 
steel worker and now editor of the 
Allentown Labor Herald. 

In reply, the officials of the constab- 
ulary denied specific charges, declared 
that impartiality marked the work of 
the body in strike situations, justified the 
guartering of the men and horses on 
the premises of the employers because 
accommodations elsewhere could not in 
some instances be found, and explained 
the way in which the force is recruited 
and managed. 


65 and 78 to modify any of the provisions 
of the act in its initial stage of opera- 
tion. On the contrary, we comment un- 
favorably on that very feature (page 
45), referring to “the extraordinary 
powers of administration and even of 
legislation assumed by the commission- 
ers” under sanction of section 78, and 
naming that very section. 

4. Our “attack on compulsory insur- 
ance.” 

The objections to compulsory insur- 
ance mentioned in the report which seem 
to our critic to constitute an “attack” 
upon it.are so only in the sense of re- 
cording obvious and undeniable impor- 
tant facts bearing directly on both the 
principles and practice of the system. 

5. Overemphasis on the limitations of 
the insurance. 

To start with, we point out the rela- 
tively small proportion of the working 
class people covered by the insurance. 
For this we are accused of prejudice. 
But in view of the fact that the foreign 
insurance systems are often loosely rep- 
resented in America as remedies for all 
destitution from sickness and unemploy- 
ment, it is of primary importance to 
have it understood at the outset how 
much of the entire working population 
the remedy necessarily fails to cover. 

6. Details of costs not fairly pre- 
sented. 

We are criticized for quoting (page 
5) an employer’s complaint about the 
cost of the act, without presenting in 
immediate connection the relevant de- 
tails. That would have been uselessly 
redundant, since the details of the cost 
of the sickness and unemployment insur- 
ance respectively are fully presented as 
an essential feature of the report: The 
instance irritating our critic is plainly 
but an illustration of extreme cases. 

7. The question of loss of right to in- 
sure in a self-controlled friendly society. 

Our criticism is not answered by say- 
ing that the workman has still the right 
to carry additional insurance in the “pri- 
vate side” of a friendly society. As the 
critic points out, the “private sides” of 
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the friendly societies have been seriously 
weakened by the act. And the work- 
man’s liberty to insure as he wants is 
lost, if in order to procure such insur+ 
ance he must carry double insurance. 


8. Refunds which mitigate the flat- 
rate contribution. 

This criticism points out an omission, 
not of the first importance, but which, 
however, we regret. We do not think 
that the provisions for refunds in Sec- 
tions 94 and 95 completely answer the 
criticism, which we_ presented without 
comment, merely as among those heard 
in England, that the rate for unemploy- 
ment insurance is flat, regardless of dif- 
ferences in risks, so far as the workmen 
are concerned. The point we overlook- 
ed is that the workman who does not 
draw benefits equal to his personal con- 
tributions shall be entitled to the differ- 
ence with compound interest at 2% per 
cent, if and when he reaches the age of 
60 years—and how many reach that age? 


9. Neglect to mention the amending 
act of August, 1914. 

As those who were in England in 
August last will realize, the investiga- 
tions of the committee came to a sud- 
den and complete stop in the first week 
of that month; and in spite of the fact 
that we ordered from various book 
agents everything relating to the insur- 
ance published or to be published, the 
amending act of August, 1914, was not 
received in time. We would be obliged 
to any one offering citations trom that 
act which. should have caused us to 
modify our report in any way. 

10. The committee’s alleged incorrect 
interpretation of section 87, page 70, 
“disqualification for unemployment bene- 
fit.” 

We hold that our interpretation is cor- 
rect. Its illustration is not good, but 
the point is clearly enough brought out 
to be understood by any one familiar 
with the organization of industry. 

11. Inclusion of all friendly societies 
as sick benefit societies. 

There is much confusion on this point 
in England. On pages 13 and 56 we 
give the number .of persons officially 
estimated to have had adequate sickness 
insurance before the act, at 6,000,000. 
On page 56 we give the unofficial esti- 
mate of a hostile critic of the act that 
previous thereto 14,000,000 persons were 
protected against the result of sickness 
by insurance in friendly societies. The 
total membership of the friendly socie- 
ties, etc., before the act is given on page 
23 at about 16,000,000. If we are in 
error in believing that there was some 
sickness insurance in the collecting 
friendly societies whose membership is 
included in that 16,000,000, we shall be 
obliged for the correction; but we plead 
that our error, if it be an error, was 
shared by English informants (pages 
13, 56) who, there was good reason to 
believe, were fair authority. 

12. New problems of unemployment 
insurance unnoticed in report. 

Our report states (page 67): 

“The operative details of this law give 
rise in themselves to little, if any, addi- 
tional criticism, cémplaint or discussion‘ 
beyond what the health insurance ex- 
cites.” Overlooking the words “in them- 
selves,” and admitting them from a quo- 
tation of the passage in our report, our 


critic proceeds to infer therefrom that 
the remainder of the report omits all 
mention of a “new set of problems” that 
have been brought out by the unemploy- 
ment act. But, further on, we give a 
dozen pages to consideration of the 
principal developments of the unemploy- 
ment insurance, to various phases of its 
social effects, and to many incidental dif- 
ficulties and problems now exciting dis- 
cussion on the part of the public. 

13. Neglect of the overlapping of old- 
age pensions and poor relief and of the 
division of authority relating to pension 
administration. 

These points are disposed of by the 
succinct statement in our report (page 
87) that we purposely refrained from 
discussing questions of poor relief, as 
being beyond the province of social in- 
surance. 


This completes our reply to specific 
criticisms. In general, it may be seen, 
they relate to minor questions of detail, 
not affecting the merits of the problem 
as a whole, and merely form the basis 
for endeavors to cast opprobrium on the 
report and especially on its assumed 
“writer.” 

The preparation of our report was not 
left to a single writer. Each of the three 
members of the committee brought to 
its composition a part enibodying his in- 
dividual conclusions on the subject, as 
well as the results of investigations made 
by himself or a trusted representative. 
A fourth person, fresh from the field of 
inquiry abroad and having the advan- 
tage of continuous observation for years 
of the question of social insurance, care- 
fully revised the chapters as finished, 
and passed upon the essential matters of 
fact therein recorded. An editor, who 
has prepared scores of books and pamph- 
lets for the press, was responsible for its 
formal dress and topical arrangement. 

In pursuing our inquiries in England, 
the three members of the committee had 
unsual advantages arising from previous 
acquaintance with or introductions to 
persons directly interested in social in- 
surance—employers, labor union officials, 
and administrators of the act. Many 
interviews with them yielded results not 
to be obtained through printed matter. 
No profession of thoroughness was made 
for the report; on the contrary, the 
committee emphasized in the text the 
fact that it was not meant to be a com- 
plete commentary or a final estimate, 
but merely a compilation of such notes 
as had been made in an investigation 
that was prematurely terminated by the 
outbreak of the war. 

Unavoidably, minor inaccuracies pos- 
sibly have crept into the report, and par- 
ticulars and references have been omit- 
ted that might be of value to the more 
interested. However, we have not yet 
seen suggested any corrections of its 
material statements or conclusions that 
in our judgment call for any revision, 
although the radical group of compul- 
sory social insurance propagandists in 
this country have had ample time to have 
the report winnowed to the last point 
by their English partisans. 

Of mature years and long accustomed 
to deal with affairs affecting large num- 
bers of our fellow citizens, we have 
taken the responsibilities of this inves- 
tigation seriously. From study and ex- 
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perience we may have formed opinions; 
but we are disposed to seek for the truth 
regardless of those opinions and in what- 
soever quarter it may be found. We 
resent the imputations that we have 
made our investigation in a spirit of 
prejudice or hostility, and that in our 
report we have indulged in “systematic 
evasions” and “dodged issues.” 

The attack on us obtains whatever 
force it has through THE Survey’s edi- 
torial recognition of it in the “Gist” 
column, which announces that a reviewer 
has found the report “chaotic, evasive, 
prejudiced, incomplete, inaccurate, and 
careless.” In turn, summing up this re- 
ply, the reader may be justified in mus- 


tering for himself a string of adjectives ~ 


properly describing the criticism. 


J. W. SuLiivan, 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 
P. TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 


To rue Eprtror: A _ reconsideration 
of both her review of The National 
Civic Federation’s report on British so- 
cial insurance, and the report itself, 
leads the writer to confess that her first 
disappointment at the report led her to 
present her criticisms in unnecessarily 
strong terms, such as, “systematic eva- 
sions.” She regrets that the use of 
“writer” has caused the investigating 
committee to consider that an attack 
upon an individual was intended. She 
also regrets the omission of the words, 
“in themselves” from the quotation to 
which her attention has been called; and 
her failure to make clear the nature of 
her objection to the committee’s study 
of unemployment insurance. Her point 
was that the study was inadequate, since 
it failed, among other things, to consider 
the essential problems involved in main- 


taining neutrality between employer and) — 


worker, and in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of the trade unions. 

With these exceptions she is unable 
to modify her original criticism that the 
report is confusedly arranged, preju- 
diced, inaccurate in details, that it fails 
to discuss important points, and that the 
studies of unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions reveal but slight per- 
sonal investigation. To sustain these 
positions the reviewer cited specific 
passages: it is to these citations that 
the investigating committee reply. 

One group of replies reveals that 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the investigating committee and the re- 


viewer on particular points, such as, (10) — q 


the interpretation of section 87 Gish) 
the importance of the relations between 
old-age pensions and poor law; and (e. g. 
1 and 2) the information which ought 
to be given to the general reader. The 
reviewer objects to the method of re- 
ferring to a foreign publication for in- 
formation upon a point which has been 
called to the reader’s attention,—infor- 
mation which he naturally expects to 
find summarized in the report. The 
committee admit that, “unavoidably .. . 
particulars and references have been 
omitted that might be of value to the 
more interested.” 

“A second group of answers fail to 
meet the points originally made, e. g., 
rejoinders 6 and 7. In the line by line 
reply, the committee have not availed 


[Continued on page 1835.] 
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“SLIGMATIZED” CRIMINAL ?—By PHILIP KLEIN 


| |*: GORING DISPROVED THE EXISTENCE OF THE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Now tTHavT students of crimin- 
ology are coming to the front with 
criticisms of Goring’s, The English 
Convict, there is some hope that the 
public will be able to learn what this 
monumental statistical study is about. 
When the Paris Congress of Crimin- 
ologists, back in 1889, indulged in a 
heated discussion over the merits of the 
Lombrosian school, Dr. Griffiths, direc- 
tor of English prisons, decided to go 
home and discover the truth for himself. 

His work has been brought to a head 
by Charles Goring, whose present vol- 
ume represents ten years’ work, all 
told, by several medical officers of 
English prisons. Three thousand con- 
victs, successively admitted, were stud- 
ied, making this “ the most comprehen- 
sive of recent efforts to deal with the 
problem of crime by a study of the 
criminal.” 

Goring’s conclusions are, in brief, as 

follows: the hereditary nature of 
“criminal diathesis” is established; the 
influence of environment denied; mental 
deficiency proclaimed as perhaps the 
chief cause of delinquency. The “stig- 
matized” anthropological criminal is dis- 
proved, and thus the corner-stone of 
Lombroso unconditionally removed—so 
far as visible external stigmata go. 
_ The character of criminological in- 
vestigations in recent years has been ad- 
vancing in two directions: the objective, 
being either descriptive or statistical, 
and the subjective, principally psycho- 
logical or genetic. The Italian posi- 
tivist school, and the work. represented 
by Dr. Goring are the chief representa- 
tives of the first. The work of German 
criminologists and American research- 
ers into psychopathic delinquency repre- 
sent, probably, the bulk of the second 
class. 

In the discussion of Goring’s work in 
Europe and America we find, therefore, 
criticism under two heads. First, there 
is opposition to the objective character 
of the work. This criticism comes prin- 
cipally from American criminologists. 
Dr. William A. White’. distrusts the 
statistical static method for such a sub- 
ject: “A fundamental dynamic view- 
point of human beings should enable 
one to see them as biological units in the 
last analysis, but not any too clearly 


The English Convict—Charles Goring, 
M.D. London, 1913. His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, Wyman & Sons, Ltd., pp. 
440 folio. Price 9 shillings. 


27Method and Motive from Psychiatric 
Viewpoint by William A. White, superin- 
tendent Government Hospital for the In- 
sane, Washington, D. C., in the American 
Tournal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
September, 1914. 


differentiated even from their environ- 
ment.” Dr. H. D. Newkirk® is equally 
suspicious of the statistical method 
which he considers inadequate for at- 
tainment of the truth in the etiology of 
crime. 

These objections are fundamental. 
They represent the diametrically op- 
posite developments of criminological 
research of the present day. In our 
own country undoubtedly the objective 
trend represented by the Italians and 
by Goring is fast losing ground, whilst 
the other, concerning itself with an in 
tensive individual study of the psycho- 
pathic types, is coming to be the ac- 
knowledged road to the discovery of the 
causes of crime. From the standpoint 
of this difference, however, Goring’s 
work can hardly be discussed. Criticism 
must be placed principally upon the ma- 
terial as it stands. 

Secondly, there are several assump- 
tions in The English Convict that have 
received severe criticism. The first is the 
assumption that in disproving the orig- 
inal Lombrosian theory, the whole of the 
Italian positive school is, discredited. 
Enrico Ferri* makes much of this point. 
Sante De Sanctis® thinks himself justi- 
fied in inferring that Dr. Goring’s “crim- 
inal anthropological learning seems to 
end at the year 1878.” 

The second assumption strongly criti- 
cised is that a criminal diathesis or po- 
tential criminality exists as something 
“revealed only by the phenomenon of 
crime to which those who break the laws 
are determined by a combination of fac- 
tors.” Parallel with this, the legal con- 
cept of the “criminal” adopted as a basis 
for the study is considered by both Dr. 
White and Prefessor De Sanctis as too 
narrow an assumption to cover the class 
of criminals. 

The assumption most seriously re- 
sented by practically all reviewers— 
White, Newkirk, Ferri, De Sanctis, 
Gina L. Ferrero® and others—is the dif- 
ferentiation between the abnormal and 
the unusual. To Dr. Goring, the un- 
usual means rarity, whereas the term 
abnormal connotes unnaturalness and 


8Sociologic Problem, H. D. Newkirk, 
director of the Research Department, Hen- 
nepin County Juvenile Court, Minneapolis, 
Minn., in the American Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, September, 1914. 


‘In the American Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, September, 1914. 


’Professor at the School of Applied Juri- 
dical Criminal Science, Rome, in the Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Sep- 
tember, 1914, page 288. 


®In the Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, September, 1914. 


morbidity. He says: “The unusual is 
always quite natural and is the outcome 
of natural laws. Unusually tall people 
are quite rare, but their stature is part 
of natural growth, and is the outcome of 
natural laws of growth. The abnormal, 
on the other hand, is essentially morbid, 
and implies a condition of things 
against nature.” 

Says De Sanctis: “The distinction 
which the author makes between normal 
and abnormal seems to be entirely ar- 
bitrary. No pathologist has as yet de- 
termined the limits between the state of 
health and the state of disease. No 
psychiatrist, a fortori, has ever marked 
out the boundaries between normality 
and abnormality. All of us have heard 
speak of twilight zones, of zones inter- 
mediate between soundness and insan- 
ity. Where, then, does the quantitative 
variation end and the qualitative be- 
gin?’ Thus the very fundaments of 
Goring’s viewpoint, that the criminal is 
not abnormal but unusual, are unani- 
mously denied. 

In discussing the methods adopted in 
The English Convict, Professor De 
Sanctis objects to the polemical nature 
of the work. Goring “calls the crimin- 
ology of the Italian school a ‘super- 
stition.”” “He seems to have an anti- 
Lombrosian obsession.” Indeed, the in- 
troduction. is so filled with this spirit 
that it seems to deserve the term sneer- 
ing, and the purpose of the study as set 
forth hardly clears away this impres- 
sion. It is “(1) to clear from the 
ground the remains of the old crimin- 
ology, based upon conjecture, prejudice 
and questionable observation; (2) to. 
found a new knowledge of the criminal 
upon facts scientifically acquired and 
upon inferences scientifically verified; 
such facts and inferences yielding, by 
virtue of their own established accuracy, 
unimpeachable conclusions.” 

It is true that the anthropometric and 
biometric methods of Goring are far 
more perfect and therefore the statis- 
tical tables far more reliable than any- 
thing done by Lombroso. But the dis- 
ciples of the Italian master had adopted 
these methods in their later studies, so 
that the aid given by Karl Pearson’s 
laboratory did not bring anything radi- 
cally new into the field. That the sta- 
tistical method as such (being a subdi- 
vision of what we have called the ob- 
jective method) cannot possibly solve the 
riddles of criminal etiology without the 
fullest aid of the descriptive methods is 
emphasized by De Sanctis, White, and 
Newkirk. Here no reconciliation is pos- 


sible. Goring considers the Secrets of 
criminolovy open to the statistician 
alone. The others deny it. 


Dr. Newkirk, whose interest centers 
about the sociological view, considers 
the number of cases upon which many 
of the sociological inferences are based 
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entirely too small and inadequate. Most 
exposed to criticism are perhaps the 
methods of obtaining data for the more 
subtle and difficult aspects of criminal 
etiology. In the opinion of Dr. New- 
kirk the data are insufficient, and the 
omission of such important items as 
divorce, drugs, gambling, bad literature, 
bad company, etc., from the list of fac- 
tors determining “force of circumstan- 
ces” hardly excusable. 

Still more serious is the criticism by 
De Sanctis of the quality and method 
of collection of psychological data. To 
obtain reliable information on tempera- 
ment from several investigators under 
such headings as : (a) suspicious, (b) 
sanguine, (c) satisfied, (d) egotistical; 
all subdivided into three grades, is 
rather difficult. 

An additional criticism by the statis- 
tican comes from Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn to whom the most vital defect of 
Goring’s method is “the lack of adequate 
comparison with the normal population. 
For most points of the study comparison 
is made of different grades of crime, 
assuming that fraudulent criminals ap- 
proximate the normal.” This criticism 
is fundamental. Whether it is inher- 
rent in the nature of the work or is 
simply a fault is hard to say, but it cer- 
tainly vitiates the results. 

In brief, even granting that the ob- 
jective method is reliable (and the 
American students deny this), or that the 
statistical method is successful (and all 
reviewers here considered deny that), 
when the method of collecting such data, 
the inadequacy of the material gathered 
and the manner of their classification is 
questioned, it is no wonder that there 
is little agreement on conclusions and 
inferences. 

Goring states that “English criminals 
are distinguished from the general popu- 
lation by a physical condition and a men- 
tal make-up which are independent of 
each other.” And while “deficient in- 
telligence” is acknowledged as a “vital 
mental constitutional factor in the eti- 
ology of crime,” a “generally low phy- 
sique” is only taken as “significantly 
associated with criminality.” 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why the Italian scholars and especially 
G. L. Ferrero consider Goring to be 
hair-splitting and why they appropriate 
for their purposes his conclusion that 
“If the total population were made to 
file by in groups of thirteen and out of 
each group one person was selected, who 
happened to be the smallest there in 
stature, or the most defective in intel- 
ligence, or who possessed volitional anti- 
social proclivities to a more marked de- 
gree than his fellows in the group—the 
band of individuals resulting from this 
selection, would, in physical, mental and 
moral constitution approximate more 
closely to our criminal population than 
the residue.” Surely this definition is 
somewhat. slippery. 

The etiological importance of mental 
deficiency is readily granted, but both 
American and European critics find 
fault with the basis of “general intel- 
ligence” adopted and the disregard of 
deficient psychic types other than 
straightforward mental deficiency. Ap- 
parently deficiency of memory. and ap- 
preciation of facts; forgetting of dates, 


friends, and schools previously fre- 
quented constitutes such deficiency (so 
G. L. Ferrero). And the deficiencies 
other than purely intellectual seem quite 
ignored. 

The entire elimination of the causal 
importance of “force of circumstances,” 
the designation, in fact, of derogatory 
environment as indicative of or even a 
result of mental deficiency, calls forth 
most active protest from all, as con- 
trary both to experience and to research. 

In the light of the importance of the 
above conclusions, little attention is paid 
to the denial by Dr. Goring of the dele- 
terious effect of incarceration upon mind 
and body, or to his reversal of the 
theory of the sterility of the criminal. 
His proposed methods of the crusade 
against crime are not challenged. 

“To modify the hereditary tendency 
by educational measures; to modify the 
occasion to commit crime by the segre- 
gation and surveillance of the unfit; to 
regulate the reproduction of those con- 
stitutional qualities of mental deficiency, 
alcoholism, epilepsy, deficient social in- 
stinct which conduce crime, are propo- 
sitions that receive general approval; 
“and they are made by Dr. Goring in 
the same spirit of lofty humanitarian- 
ism for which he gives full credit to 
Lombroso, and which indeed he consid- 
ers Lombroso’s chief claim to fame and 
gratitude of posterity.” 

By way of summary, it seems that 
Dr. Goring has largely refuted the tra- 
ditional “stigmatized” criminal, but 
that he has wasted a vast amount of 
time and labor in the application of fun- 
damentally inefficacious methods for ar- 
riving at conclusions that do not suf- 
ficiently differ from the ideas that he 
intended to disprove and that are not in- 
disputably borne out by the material up- 
on which his study is based. 


OUNTY CONTROL OF CHIL- 
DREN CONTINUED 
By Edwin L. Page 


THE Most important legislation 
proposed in New Hampshire at the ses- 
sion which recently adjourned was the 
organization of a State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, whose ultimate. pur- 
pose would be the control of all depend- 
ent children in the state. Such children 
are now under the control of the coun- 
ty commissioners. The bill passed the 
house on the last day of the session, but 
the senate failed to concur. The propo- 


_ sition had large possibilities for useful- 


ness, and in its original form contem- 
plated the strengthening of the juvenile 
court system by putting probation tru- 
ant officers under the control of the 
Board of Guardians. 

Next in importance was the abolition 
of the Board of Control, provided for by 
the last previous legislature, for the man- 
agement of four of the state charitable 
and correctional institutions. In place of 
this Board of Control the legislature 
substituted a Board of Trustees of ten 
members, two of the trustees to be as- 
signed to each of the five institutions 
under the control of the board. The 
State Prison is placed under the board 
in addition to the other institutions ad- 
ministered by the old board. 

Amendment of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, which has never worked satis- 
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factorily in its present form, failed of} 
passage, as did a factory inspection bill, 
New Hampshire joined the roll of 
states granting teachers pensions by the § 
passage of an act providing for the pay- % 
ment of annuities out of the state treas 
ury, without contribution by the teachers | 
themselves. 3 
Mothers’ pensions, by act of the legis- 7 
lature, will hereafter be administered by 7 
the public school system and paid for out 7) 
of state funds. Heretofore the recipi- 
ents of such aid have been determined | 
by local school boards and paid from the © 
county treasury. As a result of the un- © 
willingness of county commissioners to | 
pay money to beneficiaries not designated — 
by them or their agents, the mothers © 
have had little aid. a 


IRTH CONTROL BEFORE A 
STATE CONFERENCE 4 
: By M. A. Auerbach | 


“THERE SHOULD be _ instruc- 
tions on the prevention of conception 
given each married couple who desires 
it,” declared Dr. Frank B. Young of 
Little Rock at the Arkansas Conference 
of Charities and Correction held at Pine 
Bluff May 4 and 5. Dr. Young held 
that the federal law prohibiting such in- 
struction prevents marriage in many in- 
stances, and causes many women who ~ 
would not otherwise do so to resort to — 
the practice of criminal abortion. He 
asserted that with the high cost of living 
it was not possible for ordinary work- 
ing families to raise large families of 
sound children. Aside from the inability 
to provide properly for these children, 
the mothers of these large families, he 
said, were to be the most pitied. 

Another section that proved stimulat- 
ing to the public was that on vice sup- 
pression. The city officials of Pine, 
Bluff have refused persistently to take 
action against the segregated district, so 
the conference held an evening session 
at the First Presbyterian Church which 
a large number of visitors attended. 
Rabbi Joseph Jasin in an address told 
how when he first came to Pine Bluff he 
sought in vain for a public library, for 
playgrounds, for recreation centers, but 
how he inadvertently stumbled upon the 
red light district. 

But the most significant act, perhaps, 
was the establishment of a bureau for 
general sociological research, the pur- 
pose of which will be to supply informa- 
tion on social subjects to anyone desiring 
it, but particularly to encourage the 
members of the next legislature to con- 
sult it regarding social legislation. 

_ A resolution was also passed empower- 
ing the president of the conference to 
appoint a committee whose duty it will 
be to inspect city, county and state in- 
stitutions and aid in the better care of — 
them. This committee will seek the en- _ 
dorsement of Governor Hays before be- 
ginning its work. : 

The new president of the Arkansas — 
Conference for Social Welfare is M. A. 
Auerbach, secretary of the United Chari- 
ties of Little Rock, and the secretary 
is Mrs. Scott C. Runnells, who before 
her marriage was secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. of Little Rock. The next 
meeting will be held in Little Rock the 
latter part of April, 1916. 
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Editorials 


OHN R. LAWSON, who on May 3 was found 
guilty of murder in the first degree and sen- 
tenced for life to the state penitentiary of Colo- 
rado, was one of the men indicted last summer in 
Las Animas county, by a grand jury chosen by 
the sheriff and composed largely of men under 
business obligations to the coal operators. 


HERE are presumably two reasons in the 

public mind for this sentence of one of the 
leaders of the Colorado strike. In the first place, 
there is the presumption that Lawson must be 
punished for having killed a fellow-man, a crime 
so terrible that a life sentence is regarded by 
some as in the nature of an act of clemency. Sec- 
ond, it must be understood that men who commit 
murder will be made to pay the penalty. Thus 
John Lawson’s fate will serve as a deterrent to 
men who might commit similar crimes. 

Neither of these presumptions is, however, jus- 
tified by the facts. Lawson is not to be punished 
for killing John Nimmo, of whose murder he has 
been found guilty. He didn’t kill him. Nobody 
says he did. Nimmo was killed in a fight be- 
tween deputy sheriffs and strikers, on October 25, 
1913, and Lawson was charged with homicide, say 
the dispatches, ‘‘on the theory that he was in 
charge of the tent colony and in command of the 
strikers during the battle.’’ 

The second presumption would be incorrect, 
even if Lawson had personally shot Nimmo. 
Sending one man to prison is hardly sufficient as 
a deterrent when notorious offenders against law 
and order walk the streets unchallenged and free. 

One of the witnesses for the prosecution 
was K. H. Linderfelt. It was this same Linder- 
felt who broke his gun over the head of Louis 
‘Tikas, the Greek strike-leader, and it was when 
a captive in the hands of Linderfelt’s men 
that Tikas met his death. But the prison doors 
are not opening for Linderfelt. He has not been 
prosecuted ‘‘on the theory’’ that he was in com- 
mand. He was court-martialed and exonerated 
by his fellow-officers. He is on hand to help send 
the leader of the strikers to prison. 

Before the strike began, Lippiatt, a union lead- 
er, was shot dead on the streets of Trinidad by 
‘men in the employ of the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency. Belk and Belcher were the men charged 
with the crime. Later Belcher was shot. Re- 
cently a striker, after a long wait in jail, has been 
found guilty of killing Belcher. Belk, indicted for 
the slaying of Lippiatt, has been at liberty, and 
no word comes from Colorado of any move to- 
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ward a trial of his case.- But Baldwin-Felts de- 
tectives were on hand to testify against Lawson. 

On April 20, 1914, two women and eleven chil- 
dren were smothered in a cave in the Ludlow tent 
colony while the tent over their heads was burned 
to the ground—set on fire by the militiamen. The 
officers in command were tried by court-martial 
and acquitted by their fellow-officers, regardless 
of the ‘‘theory”’’ that they were in command. And 
the governor approved the verdict. But the at- 
torney-general of the state took direct charge 
of the prosecution of strike-leader Lawson, secur 
ing a verdict sending him to prison for life. 


MONG civilized men there can be no two 
ways of looking at this matter. There 

must be punishment, or its more modern equiva- 
lents, in order to deter crime. Law and order 


must be preserved. But it looks very much, at 


this distance, as if Lawson had been sentenced, 
not for counseling or participating in the commit- 
ting of murder, but for being a leader of strikers. 

If his conviction is to stand, fairness and hon- 
esty require the attorney-general to prosecute 
with equal vigor the men who served the coal 
companies and who are charged with crime. More 
than that, he must, to be consistent, ask for the in- 
dictment of the sheriffs of the counties in the coal 
regions, the coal mine managers in the field, and 
all who gave orders to men who took part in these 
encounters ‘‘on the theory’’ that they were in 
command. Indeed, there is inexorable logic in the 
New York Call’s challenge that, on the basis of 
the Lawson conviction, the attorney-general 
should ask for the indictment of President Wel- 
born of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, who 
testified that he purchased machine-guns to be 
used against the strikers, and of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who upheld the acts of the Colorado 
mining officials. 


R. ROCKEFELLER the other day ex- 
pressed some doubt as to whether any in- 
fluence opposed to the restoration of peace anc 
harmony in Colorado now remain other than the 
chairman of the United States Commission on In» 
dustrial Relations. He will now have to enlarge 
his speculation. There has not been at any time 
a more sinister assault on the fundamental prin- ° 
ciples of justice, which alone can constitute the 
basis for an enduring peace, than the condition of 
affairs revealed by the conviction of strike-leader 
Lawson on the testimony of Linderfelt, assailant 
of Tikas. 
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TRIKING figures concerning the death-rates 
of babies in large institutions have recently 
been made public by Dr. Henry D. Chapin in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
His study of the statistics of ten large institutions 
located in as many cities shows that for every 100 
infants under two years of age admitted, the 
deaths in only one institution were as low as 31; 
in four, they ranged from 40 to 49; in two insti- 
tutions the ratios were 60 and 65; and in one 
institution, three-quarters of the number of in- 
fants admitted died. 

These figures cover periods ranging from four 
to twenty years and it is pointed out that if they 
had been restricted to infants under one year in- 
stead of to those under two years the showing for 
the institutions would have been even worse. Dr. 
Chapin says: 


“I believe the plan of collecting babies in institutions 
should be abandoned, as, on the whole, doing more harm 
than good. Not only is the mortality under this system 
very high, but the surviving infants are rarely strong and 
healthy. In spite of good intentions and care in manage- 
ment, too often these institutions produce or aggravate the 
very conditions they are supposed to prevent. The danger 
of institutional care to infants is in inverse proportion 
to their age, being very great under one year and dimin- 
ishing as the children grow older. This experience is 
world-wide, and it seems strange that more energetic steps 
have not been insisted on, especially by the medical pro- 
fession, in the line of abandoning these old and futile 
methods.” 


‘<The facts learned by many years of experience 
on this problem,’’ writes Dr. Chapin, ‘‘do not 
seem to be sufficiently appreciated. If so, the 
large asylums and institutions for the care of 
foundlings and abandoned babies would be abol- 
ished with a consequent lowering of the infantile 
death-rate.’’ He continues: 


“There is no doubt that the figures cited above give a 
fair average of the mortality when young infants are col- 
lected together in numbers and treated in mass. The high 
mortality is not so much due to lapses in care or details in 
management as to the system itself, which fails because it 
is wrong. As a contributing cause, however, it may be 
mentioned that rarely, if ever, is sufficient individual care 
given to infants in institutions. 

“As a result, the condition of those who live is apt to be 
decidedly below the proper development for the age. It is 
only fair to say that many babies sent to these asylums are 
in poor condition from neglect and hardship—sometimes 
even moribund—but still it is equally true that a very much 
larger proportion could be saved by a different method of 
handling them.” 


lea hospitals and large wards for the 

treatment of acutely sick infants are like- 
wise often found to be unwise. There is danger 
of the spread of specific infections such as diph- 
theria or measles. A child admitted in the late 
incubation period, or mothers or other visitors 
acting as carriers, may give a disease a start which 
ean hardly be checked without discharging all 
patients in the affected ward, cleaning the place 
and starting fresh with new cases. 
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UT perhaps the greatest danger in keeping 
sick infants long together, comes from the 
ordinary ward infections. To quote Dr. Chapir 
again: 


“Hospital babies show a poor resistance to added infec 
tions; their immunizing power against bacteria and other 
infections seems to be largely lost after a certain length of 
time in an institution. The infants must be discharged at 
just the right time, when the acute symptoms have subside¢ 
and before the cachexia of hospitalism has had time to de 
velop. In a word, in order to insure a good convalescence 
the infant must be kept in a hospital for only a short time; 
it must be carefully guarded from auto- and hetero-infec 
tion while there, and, finally, sent out to recuperate under 
as favorable conditions as possible. 


“T do not believe that the multiplication of infant’s hos 
pitals through the country should be encouraged. When 
infants need hospital care it had better be in small units. 
The dangers of cross infection must be guarded against b 
the most skilful nursing as well as by working in small 
units. There should be one good nurse to three or fou 
sick infants so that there may be a chance effectually to 
apply the principles of aseptic nursing. Particularly at 
night, the nursing is too often ineffective from not having” 
enough nurses in attendance. Large wards and large institu- 
tions are undesirable as far as the infant is concerned. 
Atrophic infants with chronic indigestion and malassimila- 
tion should never be treated in a hospital. A baby with 
marasmus will rarely live long in an institution.” 


Dr. Chapin believes that both for the convales- 
cent infant and for the foundling, systematized 
boarding-out is superior to institutional care. Ex-— 
perience has proved that even though the domicile 
be crude and rough the baby, if visited and watch- 
ed, will do better here in the long run than in the 
most immaculate ward. 


4 
OARDING-OUT in country districts noted 
for their healthful conditions is the very 
best method, though even in a large city, a varia- 
tion of this method may be pursued with results: 
far superior to those obtained in the large asy- 
lums. By intensive working in many small dis-— 
tricts with a few small collecting stations acting 
as clearing-houses and furnishing doctors and 
nurses a vast field can be covered. In this way re- 
lief can be instituted upon the model of family 
life with individual supervision, instead of that — 
of a collective life with institutional methods. 
Dr. Chapin concludes: 


“The unit of civilization is the family which offers the | 
healthiest physical environment. The most susceptible 
member of the family to all external conditions, is the in- 
fant. When transplanted from -natural and normal condi- 
tions, the little ones quickly droop and suffer most. We 
must see to it that relief is afforded in the most natural 
and effective way to these unfortunates who come under our 
care. For this reason the infant asylum must go. Cottages — 
must take the place of barracks. An increased knowledge — 
of the real needs of infant life will not tolerate the old 
methods much longer, for a larger and wiser human spirit is — 
at work on these problems, which is not content to put up 
with evils that can be avoided. If the present workers in 
this field will not improve their methods, then some future 
generation with wider vision, truer courage and broader hu- 
man feeling will accomplish this needed reform.” 


| Editorials 


/P’S AND Q’S OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


T will not be an easy task for the lay reader 
to pass upon the merits of all the issues in- 
volved in the argument between Miss Halsey and 
the Social Insurance Committee of the National 
Civie Federation [page 177]. But it is not at 
-all important that they should. Objection has 
been raised by the committee to the characteriza- 
tion of its report in the Gist column of THE Sur- 
vey as ‘‘chaotic, evasive, prejudiced, incomplete, 
inaccurate and careless.”’ 

That this is a strong collection of adjectives, no 
one will deny. But the committee admits enough 
to justify the words ‘‘inaccurate and careless.”’ 
To fail to perceive the difference between a burial 
insurance society and a sick insurance society, to 
make the bold statement that there were 16,000,- 
000 persons insured against sickness prior to the 
national insurance act and to place the number at 
6,000,000 on another page; to give the impression 
that as a result of compulsion, the number of in- 
sured fell from sixteen to fourteen million, and 
this as a result of an extensive trip and investiga- 
tion; and finally, to defend this gross error by 
reference to an anonymous informant,—it is in- 
deed charitable to describe such methods as care- 
less and inaccurate. 

Nor does the charge of incompleteness require 
any further evidence than that just five pages, or 
less than 2,000 words, are devoted to the entire 
study of old-age pensions. 

_ After all the literature that has already ap- 
peared in this country, it is difficult to consider 
this report as a contribution worthy of a commit- 
tee’s investigation. The ‘‘chaotic’’ arrangement 
will impress even a casual reader of the report. 
There is no index, no table of contents, and the 
_text jumps from one topic to another and back 
again so that it is impossible to discover any 
definite plan of discussion. Even the ordinary 
dicta of literary presentation are neglected, and 
the report looks for all purposes like a tourist’s 
notebook where facts, opinions, statistical data, 
book references and interviews have been jotted 
down in the accidental order in which they had 
been obtained. 

But all this is a matter of minor importance. 
As a popular account, rather than a serious con- 
tribution to the scientific literature of the subject, 
the report need not be judged by the stringent 
rules applicable to scientific investigations. But 
the strong prejudice displayed all through the 
report is a matter of much greater moment, and 
makes such traits of presentation a matter of 
serious concern. 

As a manifestation of such prejudice, the fail- 
ure to distinguish between a collecting society in- 

suring against a funeral only, and a sick benefit 

society, brands the report as thoroughly unre- 
liable. The same prejudice is evident in the state- 
ment that ‘‘70 per cent may be spoken of as ex- 
eluded from the state health insurance,’’ because 
the system of social insurance against loss from 
sickness has not been extended to all the individu- 
al members of the worker’s family. Beyond the 
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cost of medical aid and care, what economic loss 
is there in the illness of a child? That the exten- 
sion of the medical benefit to all the members of 
the family is very desirable, may be readily ad- 
mitted. But even without this, it should be quite 
evident to a student of the problem of destitution, 
that insurance of the breadwinner constitutes the 
primary insurance of the family. 

One need not find any fault with the specific 
charges against the shortcomings of the British 
sick insurance system, though these charges add 
little to the Fabian report which has stated them 
with lucidity and furnished the necessary cor- 
roborative evidence. But the attack upon the com- 
pulsory principle, as if that were a peculiar fea- 
ture of the British act and not the result of a gen- 
eral Kuropean tendency, serves further to display 
the committee’s prejudice. The report makes 
much of the financial loss which the better risk 
must suffer because it is placed upon the same 
level with the poor risk, forgetting that under the 
act the insured pays only four-ninths (respective- 
ly, three-eights for females) of the total cost, or 
four-sevenths (respectively, one-half) even if the 
state subsidy be entirely disregarded. 

Moreover, a special committee on social insur- 
ance might be expected to know that such leveling 
of good and bad risks is the universal tendency of 
social insurance and is practiced even in com- 
mercial ‘‘group insurance’’; that selection of risks 


‘is only necessary in voluntary insurance as an anti- 


dote to adverse selection (impossible under a com- 
pulsory system) or as a source of additional prof- 
its to be obtained from the insurance business. 

What except prejudice can justify the following 
description of the card system: ‘‘He has a num- 
ber, by it he is to, be registered, tabbed, checked, 
and perhaps judged.’’ 

In the organization of medical aid under the 
British national insurance act there is a good deal 
to be criticized. But what except prejudice can 
excuse the implication that the insured has less 
choice of physician now than he had before? The 
reference to ‘‘specialists and those whose prac- 
tice is among the well-to-do classes’’ as now being 
unavailable, is ridiculous, for the workingmen 
never had the privilege of consulting them except 
at a very high cost,—which condition still per- 
sists. 

Similar illustrations could be multiplied. As a 
scientific study, the report cannot be mentioned in 
the same breath with the thoughtful and construc- 
tive criticism made by Mr. Webb’s committee, 
which could easily be made available to the Ameri- 
can public at a very small cost. As a popular 
piece of literature it evidently has one definite 
purpose in view—to discredit not only the English 
national insurance system but all compulsory so- 
cial insurance as well. With that purpose in 
view, all the shortcomings of the British system 
are exaggerated, and positive results of tremen- 
dous social value are disregarded. 

That compulsion per se is abstractly undesir- 
able, an American knows without sending commis- 
sions of inquiry to England. But if one under- 
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takes a serious study of social insurance (in which 
compulsion. is the paramount tendency), one 
might at least be expected to make:an effort to 
learn the reasons which make compulsion neces- 
sary not only in England, but also in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Russia, Italy,—in 
short, throughout the modern civilized world. 
The only possible explanation why, with all the 
means at its disposal, such effort has not been 
made by the committee is a preconceived judgment. 
I. M. Rusrnow. 


FEARS OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 


OT all the foes of the legal minimum wage 

are in the ranks of its natural opponents. 
Occasionally an isolated labor unionist expresses 
the fear that the minimum wage would prove an 
obstacle to organization, and would prepare the 
way for a legal determination of maximum wages. 
Hence, he prefers to see decent minimum wages 
for women obtained through labor unions. 

In all probability, most advocates of the legal 
minimum agree with the principle of this pref- 
erence. But those of us who recognize the proved 
limitations of organization among working 
women, and who realize the acute need of a com- 
prehensive measure of immediate relief, are un- 
willing to wait for that indefinitely distant day 
when female labor unions may possibly have be- 
come sufficiently general and sufficiently powerful 
to produce the desired amelioration. 

No one has advanced or can advance plausible 
and specific reasons for hoping that even one-half 
of the underpaid women workers will be likely 
to achieve this result within the next thirty years. 
Here, as in the case of the unskilled male work- 
ers, too many labor leaders seem to attribute to 
organization an efficacy that is much greater than 
is justified by human psychology or by human ex- 
perience. When we give due weight to these two 
factors, we are forced to the conclusion that organ- 
ization is not a practical remedy for the wage 
conditions of more than a small section of women 
workers, whereas the legal minimum wage ap- 
pears to be both practicable and comprehensive. 

The contention that once women obtained a 
minimum wage by law they would become indif- 
ferent to the benefits of organization, is likewise 
without any adequate basis in fact or experience. 
If the general tendency of labor laws is to dis- 
courage organization, we should like to see that 
tendency demonstrated by a sufficient number of 
specific and carefully interpreted instances. As a 
matter of fact, the minimum wage laws that have 
been put into operation seem to have given an 
impetus rather than a check to the maintenance 
and formation of labor unions. This has certain- 
ly and strikingly happened among the women 
workers in the minimum wage trades of Great 
Britain. [See Tawney, Minimum Rates in the 
Chain-Making Industry; also every other ob- 
server who has dealt with this question.] Indeed, 
this would seem to be the normal result, the re- 
sult that we should expect antecedently. On the 
one hand, the minimum wage would give to the 
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workers an increased measure of courage, ambi-— 


tion, class-consciousness, and financial power, all 


of which make for organization; on the other hand, 


it would compel them to realize that its enforce- 


ment largely depends upon their organized co-— 


operation with public officials, and to perceive the 
possibility and the desirability of securing through 
their own efforts even higher wages than the mini- 
mum fixed by law. The most promising field of 
labor union action is above not below the standard 
of living set by a legal minimum. 


‘ The apprehension that if the state enters the © 


field of wage regulation it may some day fix the — 


maximum permissible rates of remuneration, has 


no more validity in this than in any other pro-. 


vince of labor legislation. No labor leader has 
hesitated to agitate for a legal 8-hour day for men 
employed by private contractors on public work, 
for legal minimum requirements of safety in work 


places, or for many other minimum measures of | 


protection for labor by law. In all these cases the 
government might conceivably sometimes enact 
unfriendly laws. 

The assertion that modern governments, includ- 


ing our own, might some day follow the example ’ 


of mediaeval and post-mediaeval British parlia- 
ments in the enactment of maximum wage laws, is 
little short of preposterous. If men were logical 
in this position, they would recall that long after 
the British parliament had ceased to enact maxi- 
mum wage legislation, that only a century ago, in 
fact, the law of that country proscribed labor 
unions; and from this they would conclude that 
the state could not with safety be asked to pass 
any laws referring to such organizations. Never- 
theless, this damaging analogy and precedent has 
not deterred any labor leader from aiding in that 
long and splendid fight to have labor unions legal- 
ly exempted from the operation of the anti-trust 
law. : 

In this, as in so many other cases of the same 
general kind, no labor advocate has permitted him- 
self to be terrified into inaction by the empty fear 
that if the government were to enact beneficial 
legislation now, it might at some indefinitely dis- 


tant day take this as a precedent for injurious — 


legislation. The significant and vital fact of the 
situation is that the maximum wage laws, the anti- 
combination laws, and all other bygone statutes 
designed for the oppression of labor, were passed 
at a time when labor had no influence in legislative 
halls, and before a humane and favorable body of 
public opinion had been created among those ele- 
ments of the population which are neither pre- 
dominantly labor nor predominantly capitalist. 
So long as labor enjoys its present measure of 
political power and its present prospects of in- 
creasing that power, the policy of opposing a legal 
minimum wage through fear of a legal maximum 
is about as reasonable as the refusal to ride on 
railway trains because some persons meet. their 
death in this way. Should the anti-labor forces 
in our society ever become sufficiently strong to 
pass maximum wage laws, they would do so with- 
out waiting for the precedent of laws fixing mini- 
mum wages. Joun A. Ryan. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, of New 
York, have made a contribution of $5,000 
to the Town and Country Nursing Service 
of the American Red Cross to enable train- 
ed nurses to take the special four-month 
course to prepare for this branch of Amer- 
ican Red Cross work. 


The Social Servant, of which the first 
number has just been issued, is to be ‘“‘pub- 
lished occasionally” by the Associated 
Charities of Columbus, O. This number 
declares that the paper will attempt “to so 
present the cause of organized charity that 
the reader will clearly grasp its object, and 
see a good reason why it should have a 
large place in a community like our own.” 


Columbus dispatches in early May an- 
nounced that the Ohio Supreme Court had 
decided taat the law preventing the dis- 
charge of an employe for belonging to a 
labor union is unconstitutional and void. 
The United States Supreme Court had al- 
ready decided that this law conflicted with 
the federal constitution, and the majority of 
the Ohio court held that taat decision tied 
their hands. A dissenting opinion declared 
that the law was unjust to labor unions. 


The federal Public Health Service Bul- 
letin for March 26 contains a comparative 
analysis of federal and state legislation 
upon narcotic drugs. The analysis indicates 
what drugs are the subject of legislation in 
each state; what exceptions to the law the 
state allows; the regulation of sale to con- 
sumer and to dealer; form of record to 
be kept by physician and by druggist; the 
means of enforcing the law, and the pen- 
alties for infringement. 


Ungraded is a new monthly magazine 
published in New York in the interest of 


‘the exceptional child. The May number, the 


first, announces that it is made possible 
through the generosity of tae “Child Wel- 
fare League’ of Public School No. 4, the 
Bronx, and that it is launched in the hope 
that it may become the official organ of the 
teacners of ungraded classes in New York 
city. The editors are Elise A. Seyfarth and 
Emmy R. Turner. 


A Conference on Religion is announced 
for the summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity, July 6=16, in connection with Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Among the courses of lectures announced 
are: The Church and Civic Problems, by 
the Rev. F. M. Crouch, of the Episcopal 
Social Service Commission; the Church and 
Rural Problems, by W. H. Jordan, of the 
New York -Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Problems of Social Contact, by Dr. 
Fleming, of Union Theological Seminary. 


Massachusetts has undertaken to raise 
$200,000 towards the cost of the George 
Washington Memorial Building to be erect- 
ed at Washington, D. C., which, with its 
endowment, is to cost $2,500,000. Thirty- 
five towns in the state have raised their 


_respective quotas and sixty other towns and 


cities have made a beginning. George Mil- 
bank Hersey, general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council, reports 
much enthusiasm in the different towns as 
the movement becomes understood. 


_The.greatest American confection may 


have to submit to being graded. On May 
7, at least fifty delegates representing man- 
ufacturers and distributors of ice cream, 
butter and condensed milk, met in New 
York to discuss the grading and labeling 
of these articles according to well-defined 
sanitary standards. The business men were 
heartily in favor of the plan. A report on 
standards and regulation for the manufac- 
ture and sale of these articles will shortly 
be issued by the federal Public Health Ser- 
vice. At present the consumer finds it dif- 
ficult to determine the amount of furniture 
glue or assorted fats in nis ice cream. 


While child welfare conferences are 
being held by the state branches of the 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations in Alabama, Georgia, Connec- 
ticut, Mississippi, Missouri, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Utah, and Wisconsin, the offi- 
cers and leaders of the Congress, accom- 
panied by representatives of the United 
States Bureau of Education, will cross the 
continent, holding organization meetings in 
many of the western states. This tour is 
intended to make the benefits of the annual 
conference felt as widely as possible. Nine 
of these conferences will be held during 
May in Chicago, St. Paul, Huron, S. D., 
Helena and Butte, Mont., Seattle, Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco. 


The Board of Education of New York 
city has voted $50,000 to further the plans 
for the reorganization of Public School 89, 
Brooklyn, that were begun last November 
under the direction of William Wirt, super- 
intendent of schools of Gary, Ind., who was 
employed to make a demonstration of his 
educational ideas in New York. The ex- 
periment at Public School 89 was described 
in THe Survey of March.6. Superintendent 
Maxwell, head of the New York city 
schools, opposed the granting of the money. 
He read a report on the Gary schools by 
Associate City Superintendent Shallow, 
which was returned to Superintendent Max- 
well to edit, one of the members of the 
board objecting to its attacks on Mr. Wirt. 


“What we make children love and desire 
is more important than what we make them 
learn” was the motto of the Sixth Lehigh 
Valley Child-Helping Conference, held at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., May 8. The 
duty of women’s clubs to plan for the pro- 
tection of youth, the censoring of moving 
pictures, and the training of children in 
song on the playground, were urged by 
Lutie E. Stearns, of Milwaukee, director of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She advocated also the erection of monu- 
ments to heroes of peace, if the child in tae 
school is to be led to believe in peace. Cal- 
vin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education 
of New Jersey, advised a longer school year 
for children who must remain in town and 
city all summer. 


The West will come in for closer scrutiny 
than it has had in the past in the matter 
of its treatment of the working child when 
the eleventh annual conference on child la- 
bor meets in San Francisco, May 28-31, and 
reports are given of recent investigations in 
that part of the country. This first national 
child labor conference to be held west of 
the Mississippi, will open with a mass meet- 
ing on the exposition grounds at which or- 
ganized labor in California, big business in 
New York, the United States Senate, the 
National Consumers’ League and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee will be rep- 
resented among the speakers. At a later 
session California conditions will be dis- 
cussed by workers in the San Francisco 
Juvenile Protective Association and the 
Southern California and San Francisco 
Child Labor Committees. One session will 
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themselves of their opportunity to ex- 
plain the cited passages relating to (a) 
the omission of the discussion of the 
qualification for unemployment benefit; 
(b) their suppression of the Manchester 
Unity explanation of the plight of the 
friendly societies; and (c) the failure 
fo mention the administrative problems 
of old-age pensions. 

Still other replies (1 and 3) attempt 
to meet criticism by a misstatement of 
the original objection. The review in 
question did not say that the report (3) 
omitted “all reference” to the legisla- 
tive powers given the commissioners 
under sections 65 and 78; but stated that, 
“Without discussion or even a summary 

the reader is referred to the 
relevant sections of the act. rg 
The passage to which the committee call 
attention (3) is contained in a depend- 
ent clause in a discussion of the arrears 
scheme, and is accompanied by a refer- 
ence to section 78. The reviewer sub- 
mits that this is neither a discussion nor 
a summary. 

Replies in a fourth group are suitable 
for refutation. The excuse given for 
failure to know of the amending act of 
last August (9) is hardly convincing to 
one who left England in July, but who 
purchased a copy of the proposed bill 
in May, who had access to officials will- 
ing to talk of the proposed changes, and 
who read during June the press and 
parliamentary discussions. The inclu- 
sion (11) of all the 7,500,000 members 
of the “collecting friendly societies” 
among those insured for sick benefit, is 
not supported by the most recent report 
of the chief registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties, which shows that for the total 
membership, these societies spent in 
1911 but £8,200 is sick benefits, as against 
£1,088,600 in death benefits. 

In a fifth group of replies, the commit- 
tee frankly admit the criticisms made 
(e. g. 8). Although the committee are 
at pains to emphasize the careful editing 
the pamphlet has received, they also 
tacitly concede the lack of systematic 
arrangement when they refer to the re- 
port as, “merely a compilation of : 
notes made in an investigation 
: prematurely terminated by .. . 
the war.” 

Although the committee claim that 
the points under discussion are but de- 
tails not affecting the conclusions of the 
report, they may scarcely be considered 
unimportant, since readers demand not 
only well-considered conclusions, but 
also accurate, clear, and impartial pres- 
entation of facts. 

Orca S. Hatsey. 
[Department of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy, Wellesley College. ] 

Wellesley, Mass. 


*Reports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for the Year ending 
December 31, 1912. House of Commons 
paper, 89, of 1914, p. 48. 


be devoted to the proposed charter for 
childhood and another to the federal child 
labor law to be pushed at the coming session 
of Congress. 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 

Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from lune 16 to first week in September 
PANAMA- PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. rite for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Breadway, New York,N. Y. 


The First Step Toward 
Health— 
RELIABLE INFORMATION 


IF you wish to judge the 

efficiency of your local 

health department _ intelli- 
gently— 


If you wish to know how you 
can best co-operate with your 
local health officer to make your 
community a safe, healthful place 
in which to live— 


You must be informed of the pro- 
gress of health work. You must 
be able to understand the best 
modern methods in public health 
work. 


The great public health magazine of 
this hemisphere, which will give 
you this valuable informa- 
tion every month is 


The American Journal of Public Health 


Published by 
The American Public Health Association 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Price $3 a year. Order it NOW! 


CHARITY APPEALS 


Written and multigraphed by former 
Financial Secretary of a large Associ- 
ated Charities. Multigrapher to “The 
Survey” and eleven organizations en- 
gaged in social work. 
CALLAHAN MULTIGRAPH SERVICE 
Suite 403, 203 Broadway, New York 
Cortlandt 876 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Report of the Bundle Day Committee of 
the Mayor’s Unemployment Committee. 
New York city. 


Church and State in Massachusetts, 1691- 
1740. By Susan Martha Reed. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Report on Old Age Relief. Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Paul J. Watrous, secretary. 


The War of the European Cultures. By 
J. Salwyn Schapiro, the College of the City 
of New York. Reprinted from The Forum. 


Unusual and Interesting Fire Loss Claims. 
By William R. Pitcher. Insurance Society 
of New York, 84 William Street, New York 
city. 


America and the European War. By 
Norman Angell. Reprinted from the Yale 
Review. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


Teacher Measurement. By Ernest C. 
Witham, superintendent of schools, South- 
ington, Conn. Reprinted from the Journal 
of Educational Psychology. 


Voting Machines in Wisconsin. By Ford 
H. MacGregor. Municipal Reference Bul- 
letin No. 3. February, 1915. Price 5 cents. 
Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


Theories of Social Organization and the 
Problems of International Peace. By A. A. 
Tenney, 400 West 118 Street, New York 
city. Reprinted from Political Science 
Ouarterly. 


Occupational Therapy. By George Ed- 
ward. Barton, director of Consolation 
House. Reprinted from the Trained Nurse 
and Hospital Review, 38 West 32 Street, 
New York city. 


Pre-Natal Care. Social Service Depart- 
ment of Washington University Hospital. 
Investigation conducted by the St. Louis 
School of Social Economy. Washington 
University Dispensary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Report of the Commission to Investigate 
the Extent of Feeblemindedness, Epilepsy 
and Insanity and Other Conditions of Men- 
tal Defectiveness in Michigan. Harry W. 
Crane, 102 E. 16 Avenue, Columbus, O. 


Community Centers. By Raymond V. 


Phelan. Bulletin of the University of 
Minnesota. General series, No. 25. Jan- 
uary, 1915. General Extension Division, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Classification and Definition of Crimes. 
Report of Committee D of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
31 West Lake Street, Chicago. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 

Efficiency and Preparation of Rural 
School Teachers. By Harold W. Foght, 
specialist in rural school practice, Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin, 1914, No. 49. Waole 
No. 623. Price 15 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers’ Bulletin for Fire Protec- 
tion. Joint Board of Sanitary Control in 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt and Dress _and 
Waist industries. March, 1915. Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, 31 Union Square 
West, New York city. 
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The History of Small-Pox in Australia, 
1788-1908. By J. H. L. Cumpston, M.D, 
director of quarantine for the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Service publication 
No. 3. Federal Quarantine Bureau, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Effects upon Public Health and Natural 
Prosperity from Rural -Depopulation and 
Abnormal Increase of Cities. By Peter H. 
Bryce, M.D. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health, 755 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


The Common Law and the Case Method 
in American University Law Schools. 


By Josef Redlich, University of Vienna. 


Bulletin No. 8. Carnegie Foundation for 


the Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth | 


Avenue, New York city. 

Tuberculosis Legislation in the United 
States. 
Association for the Study and Prevention 


of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22 Street, New || 


York city. Price 20 cents in lots of less 
than 25, and 15 cents in lots of 25 and over. 


The Salvation Army Today. By S. B. | 


Williams, a former officer. An exposure 
revealing an unholy and unetnical condition 
of affairs not suspected by the American 
public. Price 25 cents, paper; 50 cents, 
cloth. The Church Press, Box 676, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The Educational Museum of the St. Louis 
Public Schools. By Carl G. Rathmann, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo. United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1914, No. 48. Whole No. 622. 
Price 15 cents. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 


INVESTIGATING 
EDITING 


Young woman, with — successful 
record in social research, and in digest- 
ing and editing reports and manuscripts, 
seeks engagement. Temporary or 


permanent with individual or organi- 


zation. 

Investigating: Special equipment 
for field work in industrial or child 
welfare fields. 

Editing: Experience in copy read- 
ing, magazine writing, book. Apply 
M. B., Survey. 


DIRECTORY OF CHARITABLE 
AND BENEFICENT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS OF BOSTON 


Sixth Edition recently issued. 


The Directory contains, besides a de- 
scription of 1,000 civic,’educational, re- 
ligious, and medical agencies, a sum- 
mary of the pauper laws, of the laws 
pertaining to children, and other laws 
of Massachusetts of interest to social 
workers. 


170 new agencies added since the 
last edition. 

List of 300 churches. 

One dollar postpaid. 


Published by the 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON 
43 Hawkins Street 


Pamphlet No. 104. By the National. 
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Items for the next Calendar should reach 
TuHeE Survey before June 9. 


MAY AND JUNE CONFERENCES 


Camp Fire Girts, Guardian’s Week of. 
Battle Creek, Mich. June 3-10. Publicity 
director, Hinton Gilmore, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


CHARITIES AND CorRrECTION, New York 
City Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan and at Pleasantville, May 25-27. 
Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

CuieFs oF Pottce, International Association 
of. Cincinnati, O., May 25-28. Sec’y, F. 
J. Cassada, Cincinnati, O. 

Cuitp LABor CommitTEE, National Eleventa 
annual conference. San Francisco, Cal. 
May 28-30. Sec’y, Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 
East 22d Street, New York. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, Confer- 
ence of Federal Council of. Atlantic City, 
N. J. June 3-4. Chairman, Fred. B. 
Smith, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


City PLanninc, National Conference on. 
Detroit, Mich. June 7-9. Sec’y, Flavel 


Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSIONERS, National 


Assembly of. Los Angeles, Cal. June 
16-19. Sec’y, J. T. Doyle, 1724 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


FEDERATED Boys’ Ciuss, International Con- 
ference. Pittsfield, Mass., May 26-28. 
Executive secretary, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York . 


HospriraL Association, American. San 
Francisco, Cal., June 22, 25. Sec’y, H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, Kings- 
ton, Canada. 

Housine, New Jersey Conference on. Un- 
der the auspices of the New Jersey Hous- 
ing Association and National Housing As- 
sociation. Passaic, N. J. May 27-28. Ex- 
ecutive Sec’y, W. Lane Shannon, 531 Fed- 
eral Street, Camden, N. J. 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE Biinp, American As- 
sociation of. Berkeley, Cal. June 28-30. 
Sec’y, E. E. Allen, School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Liprary Association, American. Thirty- 
seventh annual conference. Berkeley, 
Cal., June 3-9. Sec’y, George B. Utley, 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 

MAyors AND OTHER City OFFICIALS oF NEw 
York State, Annual Conference of. 
Troy, N. Y., June 1-3. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

Mayors’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport ,Conn., June 22. 

Meprcat Association, American. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June 21-25. Sec’y, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Green, 535 No. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

MerpicAL Mitk Commissions, American 
Association of. San Francisco, Cal. 
June 17. Sec’y, Dr. Otto P. Geier, 124 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 

MepIcINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. San 
Francisco, Cal., June 25-28. Sec’y, Dr. 
Charles McIntire, 52 N. Fourth Street, 
Easton, Pa. 

Nurses’ AssocIATION, American. San 
Francisco, Cal., June 21-25. Sec’y, Katn- 
arine DeWitt, 45 South Union Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Nurses’ Association, California State. 
San Francisco, Cal. May 31-June 5. 
Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 Ramsdell 


Street, Ocean View, San Francisco, Cal. 


Nursine Epucation, National League for. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 21-25. Sec’y, 
Sara Parsons, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Pusric HerattH Nursinc, National Or- 
ganization for, San Francisco, Cal. June 
21-25. Sec’y, Ella P. Crandall, 25 West 
45th Street, New York. 

SANITARY ASSOCIATION, Southeastern. Ashe- 
ville, N. C. May 25-26. Sec’y, Clarence 
E, Smitn, Greenville, S. C. 

ScHoot Hycrene Association, American. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 25-26. Sec’y, 
Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, New York. 


TRAINING FoR Nurses, Canadian National 
Association of. Vancouver, May 24-25. 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing Miss Randall, General Hos- 
pital, Vancouver, B. C. 

TusercuLosis, The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Seat- 
tle, Wash. June 14-16. Sec’y, Dr. Charles 
J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 


Women’s Cuiuss, Council of the General 
Federation of. Portland, Ore. June 1-4. 
Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Eugene Reil- 
ley, 508 Park Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 


Women’s TravE Union Leacue, National. 
Fifth biennial convention. New York city. 
June 7-12. Sec’y, Miss S. M. Franklin, 901 
Unity Bldg., Cnicago, Ill. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL. 


Dry FarminG Concress, Tenth Annual In- 
ternational. Denver, Col., Sept. 27-Oct. 
9. Sec’y, Ralph H. Faxon, Denver, Col. 


EpucatTion, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal. August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eucenics Concress, Second International 
Congress. New York, Sept. 22-28. 

KINDERGARTEN UNIoN, International. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 17-22. Sec’y, Miss 
May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 

Purity Concress, Ninth International. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 18-24. President, 
Dr. B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 


NATIONAL 


AwntTI-SALoon LEAGUE CONVENTION, Ameri- 
can, Atlantic City, N. J. July 6-9. 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, Westerville, O. 


Bar Association, American. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 16-19. Sec’y, George 
Whitelock, 1416 Munsey Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Consumers’ Lracur, National. Sixteenth 
annual meeting. Cleveland, O., Novem- 
ber 4-5. General Sec’y, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 

CriMINAL LAw AND CRIMINOLOGY, American 
Institute of. Salt Lake City, Utah, Au- 
gust 16-17. Sec’y, Edwin M. Abbott, 700 
Land Title Bldg., Pniladelphia, Pa. 


The Science 
of Digestion 


The scientific way to control and permanently relieve 
Constipation is through steady attention to daily habits, 
diet and exercise. This is the easiest way—the only safe 
way. How to get rid of Constipation is told in a new 
book by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg,who gives you results 
of his observations and treatment of thousands of cases 
during the nearly forty years he has been Superintendent 
of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg is the 
great authority on this subject. He is a world leader in 
“Preventive Medicine,” an eminent surgeon, a profound 
scholar and most convincing writer. He teaches you how 
to avoid sickness and keep well. Dr. Kellogg’s book on 
Constipation is intensely interesting and easily under- 
stood. If you follow its teachings, you may be perma- 
nently rid of Constipation, The book is not large—only 
a little over 125 pages—but its contents are worth many 
times the price. In board covers, the price is $1.50 but, 
to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg 
permits an edition bound in library paper to sell at only 
$1.00 postpaid. Order at once. If you are not entirely 
satisfied, you may return the book for prompt refund. 
Ordertoday. Get relief from Constipation, Address— 
Goop HrattH Pusuisuinc Co., 2605 W. Main St., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing demand 
for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, 
Headworkers of Church Settlements and Club Leaders. 
Open to men and women, Modern, undogmatic. 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions. in- 
cluding Two Summer Sessions at the University of 


Chicago. Traveling fellowship yielding $810. Religious 
Education and Social Service Institutes during the Sum- 
mer quarter open to special students, with scholarship 


aid. Apply to F. C. Southworth, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Classified Advertisements 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED by the Federated Charities of 
Youngstown, Ohio, a young person to take 
charge of its philanthropic and social ef- 
forts. Please state references, experience 
and salary expected. Address I. E. Philo, 
78 Broadway, Youngstown, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Permanent position wanted by specially 
trained man in Institution for either de- 
pendent, defective or delinquent classes. 
Address C. G. W., Arsenal sta., P. O. Box 
21, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CIVIC 28 SOCIAL TOURS 


Tour of South America, June 23—Sept. 3 
Tour of United States, July 1—Aug. 5 
Full Official Programme on Request 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 
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Economic ASSOCIATION, American; San 

Francisco, Cal., August 11-14. Sec’y, A INFORMA I 

A. Young, Ithaca, N. -Y. 
Epucation, National Association. Oakland, 


Cal. August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FEEBLEMINDED, American Association for 
the Study of. Berkeley, Cal., August 2-7. 
Sec’y, Dr. A. C. Rogers, Faribault, Minn. 

Home Economics Association, American. 
Seattle, Wash., August 18-21. Further 
information may be secured by addressing 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 

HuMANE AssocraTION, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J, Walker, Albany, N. Y. 

Inranrt Morrariry, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MunicipaAL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Dayton, O., October 11-15. Séc’y, 
Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Mounicipat LreacueE, National. Dayton, 0O., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, North American Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PuysicaL Epucation Association, Ameri- 
can. Berkeley, Cal. July 21-24. Sec’y, 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 

PoLITICAL AND SocrAL SciENcE, American 
Academy of: San Francisco, Cal., July 
31. Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prison AssocraTion, American. Oakland, 
Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, George L. Sehon, 
1086 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Race BretTeRMENT, National Conference on. 
San Francisco, Cal., August 10-11. Sec’y, 
E. F. Robins, Battle Creek, Mich. 

RecREATION, National Congress on. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 5-10. Sec’y, Eustace 


M. Peixotto, 1058 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Reticious Epucation AssocrATIoN. Odak- 


land, Cal., August 27-29. Sec’y, Henry F. 
Cope, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ScieNce, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. August 2-7. Sec’y, Dr. L. 
O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Socta, Hycmne Assocration, American, 
Berkeley, Cal., August 3-5. Sec’y, Dr. W. 


F. Snow, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York. 
SraTistTIcAL Association, American. San 


Francisco, Cal., August 11-13. Sec’y, Prof. 
C. W. Doten, Massachusetts ‘Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Women Voters, National Council of. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 8-10. President, 
Mrs. E. S. DeVoe, 605 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

WorKERS FOR THE BLIND, American Asso- 
ciation’ of. Berkeley, Cal.~ July 1-3. 
Sec’y, Cnarles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


STATE AND LocaL 


RuraL Leavers, School for. Fifth annual 
session. Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, July 6-15. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the’ Division of College Exten- 
sion, Rural Service Department, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Sort-Propucts Exposition, International. 
Denver, Colo., September 27-October 9. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Vrophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00: Sustaining, $10.00.. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of ‘New Yor k, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene. 50 Union Square, 

New. York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health, E, F. Rob 

bins, Joxec: Sec., 203) Je. 2th St, New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


105 Hast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Watfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 


tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT-— National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. tegeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00, Address Secve- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, DPres.. Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
lrounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of publie health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Oe clal organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $8.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Elia Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. See., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


lications ° 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS~-Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets pplied on 
organization and administration “Of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C, 


OCIAL HYGIENE--The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc,, 105 West 40th St. 
N. Y.; Branch Offices :' McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. To pro 
mote sound sex education, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5: 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres... 
Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William IF. Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 


for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of, the Negro 
Nace. Extended bibliographies. Tull index 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 


data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, IIAMI’TON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 

by voluntary contributions. : Frissell. 

Principal; I. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H:- 

Scoville, Secretary. Tree ‘literature on race ad- 

justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 

Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 

to donors. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 

Industrial Bureau. Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work: Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consultation on transportation, em- 

ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 


and publie charges. Frank Trumbull. Ch.; Felix 
M. Warburg and Irances A. Kellor, V.-Ch.; 
Wm. Irellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 


including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N, Y¥. City. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
I Women -(National), Department of Immi 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 L. 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem 
bership, 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement wok: seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


OOKS ON SOCIAL eee The Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc.. 105 BE. 22d Street, 
New York are’ publishers for the Russell 

Sage Foundation and agents for books on in- 
dustry, health, recreation, relief, civic prob 
lems, immigration, sex hygiene, hospitals, tuber- 
culosis, settlements, prison reform, child labor, 
women in industry, vocational guidance, hous- 
ing, city planning. 

List of books on special topics ‘submitted on 

request. Also current fiction dealing with so- 
cial problems, 


, 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Lloulke, VPres.; 
Clinton RKogers Woodrulf, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, schoo! extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


NDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN TOPEKA— 
a section of the Topeka Improvement Sur- 
vey—The Santa Fe Car Shops (bonus sys- 

tem, apprentice school, welfare work, pension 
system), General Labor Conditions (unskilled 
labor, street car men, organized trades), Labor 
Conditions and Public Control (women’s labor, 
wages of women, child labor, workingmen’s com- 
pensation, factory inspection and industrial hy- 
giene, employment agencies). 56 pages. 15 cents, 
Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., N. Y 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS —The Department 
V of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association’ (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 
prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts; 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave, N. Y. City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION -—The Scientific Tem- 
A perance lrederation, 23 Trull St., Bos- 
ton, ‘Mass., maintains a library of litera- 
ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and ‘sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Exhibits. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Yemmission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .80; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. Tor literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 BE. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Ipiscopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
sthe Iield Secretary, Rev. Ff. M, Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Gitte 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25, Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept. of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons. Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 
world: in English and various other languages, 


a Clubs 


ee ee EE eee 
EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; C. J. Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Mast 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec'y, 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. WKnipp, Exec. Sec'y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 30 [Past 
42nd St., New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, lx- 
plainers, Program, Results, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A classified list of signincant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also iL- 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage IYoundation, 130 East 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
Sec’y. 
Play, playgrounds, publie recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 
in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements ; 
Athletics, and Pageants. - It contains plans for 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price: 25 cents. Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application, 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs, John M,. 

Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 
ceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-second 
annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
1915. Membership $2.50, 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
eperanan in social programs in the United 
States. ? 


Women 
OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 
sumers League, 6 East 39th St., New 


York, Mrs, llorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets, Minimum wages 


boards, protection of women workers, sweat 
shops, ete. 
ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 


Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ermment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. ‘‘Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10ec a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Vres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


ee ee ee 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
‘ New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—"Vhe Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The association Monthly. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert IE. Speer. Gen. Sec'y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Lconomics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Seattle, Aug. 18-20; Oakland, Aug. 26-28. Ad 
dress Station N, Baltimore, Md; 


Industry 


Core russ ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. Vublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By _ the 
Factory Investigating Commission, 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and. Safety ; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 

University Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City, Lhomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform, Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


PRBS “AND? COMMITTEE ON 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Iurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A, L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S BE. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings. The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request. The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 
Re Remedial Loan Associations, 130 PB. 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information. regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


A Word With You! 


O you believe in The Survey? Does it help you in your work? 

And are you one of those who have “‘left it to the other fellow”’ 
to help out? 

The Survey is not, and has not been from its inception, a 
commercial enterprise. For example, where the popular magazines 
derive 60 per cent. of their revenues from advertising, The Survey 
derives 20 per cent. (The various reasons for this. are fully dis- 


cussed in our annual report, sent on request). 


In other words, even in normal years we must—and do—look 
to those of you who believe in the usefulness of The Survey, for 
downright hard cash to help carry forward the magazine and its 
educational work. 

The war has hit us this way: Since January 1, as against 
last year, advertising has dropped $1,500; $3 subscriptions have 
dropped $2,700; large contributions have dropped $2,000. The 
number of $10 Co-operating Subscribers is ahead of last year’s 
record. We know that that has meant absolute sacrifice in some 
quarters. 

This rallying of $10 Survey Associates has been tremendously 
inspiring. It’s what we must ground our faith on, to clear the 
year. 


Will you not consider what The Survey means to your locality 


and to the whole country, and give—now—to see us through? 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
S enclose | 


{| will send § 
of The Survey. 


$10 as a Co-operating Subscription to the work 


Note:—A $10 Co-operating Subscription covers the regular $3 subscription, plus a contribution to the 
educational and field work of the magazine and National Council. It entitles auch a subscriber to election 
as a Survey Associate for the current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


TYRREL PRINT,.NEW YORK. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


— 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS: 
$10 EACH. 


APRIL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Adams, James F. 
Bigelow, C. H. 

Butler, Mrs. E.. B. 
Donnelley, Thomas E. 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Goethe, C. M. 

Greene, Mrs. Louise McMynn 
Haynes, Rowland 

Jones, Miss Myrta L. 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
Jordan, Mrs. William A. 
Kingman, Joseph R. 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C. 
Levering, Eugene 
Liebmann, Julius 
Lindley, Mrs. Clarkson 
Lobingier, Miss’ Vida 
Lord, Daniel M. 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Lupton, Mrs. F. M. 
Martin, Mrs. C. J. 
Merrill, Mrs. John 
Moore, H.H. 

Norton, Dr. Chauncey W. 
*Peabody, Augustus S. 
Phillips, John H. B. 
Preston, Harold 
Randolph, Evan 

Rich, William T. 

Ropes, Mrs. Horace 
Ryerson, Miss Susan P. 
Simpson, Mrs. David F. 
Sinclair, Mrs. Charles D 
Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily 
Stewart, Mrs. William Shaw 
Swope, Gerard 

Taber, Henry 

Weher, A. F. 

Weihl, Miss Addie 
White, W. A. 
*Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. 
Williams, Miss Olive P. 


*Second $10 payment. 


General Contributors 


AT ON ast See $1,000 
Carnegie Corporation of 

IN SLAR “coce'ec i eateiica eres 1,000 
Becker, Av Gea ai 100 
Burnham, Miss M. A.... 100 
Goff, Readarick ye Nes ae 50 
Meyer, Alfred*@? 2... 50 
Van Derlip, Mrs. John.. 25 
Barbey, Henry G....... 20 
Fo bowtie isttenenis oe 20 
Wittmer, Henry ...:. 1.3 20 
Fahmy, Mrs. Ahmed.... 17 
ZONE WATE eae 15 
Butterfield, Mrs. O. E.... 5 
Day, «Willian? dy <2 ct ia8 <o 
utchinson, Aten besenares 5 
Péarce, Drs REMe tes oe wv = § 
Seaver, Benjamin F.... 5 


Industry Department 


Baker VAliredela. 2 oe 


